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— BITBRALUBB. 


UNPUBLISHED SONGS FROM THE FRENCH OF 
BERANGER. 


No. 4.—LA VIEILLKESSE. 
Not only is the refrain of this song, “ Mes amis, ce n’est pas vieillir,”” bat the 
fourth line of each stanza also contains a variation of the verb vieillir. The song 
was addressed by the poet to his boon companions, and was intended to be sung at 


table. 
OLD AGE. 


Time is pressing us hard, and his mark 
On our foreheads in wrinkles will mould : 
Though of youth there may linger a spark, 
Ay! my friends, we are doomed to grow old. 
But of flowers fresh-revived at our feet, 
Morethan all we can pluck, to behold— 
To live only for all that is sweet— 
Nay, my friends, this is not to grow old! 





-_—_—_———— 


’Tis in vain that our spirits to cheer 
Wine is quatfed, and the chorus is trolled ; 
At the board with friends hearty and dear, 
Some are sure to remark we grow old. 
But to feel to the last of our days 
That the vine can new blossoms unfold— 
Though they tremble, our voices to raise— 
Nay, my friends, this is not to grow old! 


If our incense we burn far a flirt, 

Who was wont not to be overcold, 
Soon perchance we may hear her assert 

That she finds we are growing too old. 
But in all things less rashly to spend, 

And torelish far more what is doled— 
From a mistress to fashion a friend— 

Nay, my friends, this is net to grow old ! 


Ne’er so long as our passions survive, 
Ne’er so late asthey play uncontrolled, 
Since old age in the end must arrive, 
At the least let’s together grow old! 
From the corner that gathers us here 
To chase ills, hanging o’er us we’re told— 
To conclude, all at once, our career— 
Nay, my friends, this is not to grow old! 
W. ¥. 
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THE SIX DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE WORLD. 
BY PROFESSOR CRKASY. 


Those few battles of which a contrary event would have essentially varied the drama of 
the world in all its subsequent scenes.—HALLAM 


NO. VIL.—THE BATTLE OF VALMY. 
Purpurei metuunt tyranni 
Injurioso ne pede proruas 
Siantem columnam; neu populus frequens 
Ad arma cessantes, arma 
Concitet imperiumque frangat. 
’ ngewe Horat. Od. 1. 36. 
A little fire is quickly trodden out, 
Which, being sutfered, rivers cannot quench. 
SHAKSPEARE. 

A few miles distant from the little town of St. Menehould in the north- 
east of France, are the village and hill of Valmy; and near the crest 
of that hill a simple monument points out the burial-place of the heart 
of a general of the French republic, and a marshal of the French empire. 

The elder Kellerman, (father of the distinguished officer of that name, 
whose cavalry-charge decided the battle of Marengo,) held high com- 
maads in the French armies throughout the wars of the Convention, the 
Directory, the Consulate, and the Empire. He survived those wars, and 
the Empire itself, dying in extreme old age in 1820. The last wish of 
the veteran on his death-bed was that his heart should be deposited in 
the battle-field of Valmy, there to repose among the remaius of his old 
companions-in-arms, who had fallen at his side on that spot twenty-eight 

years before, on the very day when he won the primal victory of Revolu- 
tionary France, and prevented the armies of Brunswick and the emigrant 
bands of Condé from marching on defenceless Paris, and destroying the 
immature democracy in its cradle. 

The Duke of Valmy (lor Kellerman, when made one of Napoleon’s 
military peers in 1802, took his title from this same battle-field) had par- 
ticipated during his long and active career, in the gaining of many a vic- 
tory far more immediately dazzling than the one, the remembrance of 
which he thus cherished. He had been present at many a scene of car- 
nage where blood flowed in deluges, compared with which, the lbation 
of slaughter poured out at Valmy would have seemed scant and insiguifi- 
cant. But he rightly estimated the paramount importance of the battle 
with which he thus wished his appellation while living, and his memory 
after his death, to be identified. The successful resistance which the 
raw Carmagnole levies, and the disorganised relics of the old monarchy’s 
army then opposed to the combined host and chosen leaders of Prussia, 
Austria, and the French refugee noblesse, determined at once and for 
ever the belligerent character of the Revolution. The raw artisans and 
tradesmen, the clumsy burghers, the base mechanics and low peasant- 
churls, as it had been the fashion to term the middle and lower classes in 
France, found that they could face cannon balls, pull triggers and cross 

yonets, without having been drilled into military machines, and with- 
out being officered by scious of noble houses. They awoke to the con- 
Sciousness of their own instinctive soldiership. They at once acquired 
confidence in themselves and in each other; and that confidence soon 
grew into a spirit of unbounded audacity and ambition. “From the 
cannonade of Valmy may be dated the commencement of that career of 
Victory which carried their armies to Vienna and the Kremlin.” 

We can now, from what is passing before our eyes, discern even more 
clearly the importance of the conflict of Valmy, than could Kellerman in 
1820, or than could the historian of Europe, from whom the last sentence 
Was qaoted, when he composed his great work only a few years ago. 
The impetus which that triamph gave to the French spirit, was not ex- 

austed in a single career of victory, and was inextinguishable by the 
alternation of defeat. The restless energy inspired by it was never more 
feartully manifest than it is at the present hour. The French Republic is 
m2 mustering her armed myriads from among her tural and civic pop- 

ulation. Her troops, under the old banner, with the old war-cry of '96, 
are aguin collecting near the foot of the Alps and the bank of the Rhine. 

er generals, iu their orders of the day, breathe the very spirit of the old 
bulletins; however temporising and pacific may be the tone ot the states- 
men who maintain a precarious ascendancy at Paris. With two European 
Ware actualiy raging before them, with the elements of insurrection and 
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strife in full activity throughout the continent, (and, alas, not the conti- 
nent only,) who can doubt but that thousands of the fiery youth of 
France are watching eagerly for the first pretext or provocation, that 
may justify them in coming forward as protectors or avengers, and in 
once more advancing the tricolor over Lombardy, to Rome and Naples, or 
to the Danube, the Vistula, and the Baltic? Look, too, at the risk of 
a fatal dissension that exists on every sea where English and French sail- 
ors or settlers come into contact. Any hot-headed captain, any petulant 
commandant, any intriguing missionary, may at once create real or sup- 
posed cause of offeuce between the two proud and jealous nations, such 
as only blood will wash out. There will be no more protfers of apology, 
and votes of compensation in such cases,—at least not on the part of 
France. No statesman in that republic would dare risk the odium which 
the Pritchard indemnity brought en Guizot. Any French government 
might at once rise to the zenith of mob and military popularity by de- 
claring war with this count Good management and good fortune may, 
for a time, prevent such collisions, but they seem oy | inevitable. 
And whenever, and with whomsoever revolutionary France declares war, 
that war will speedily become European and general. France is too 
clearly on the eve ef a fresh cycle of invasions, conquests, mili des- 

otisms, and stern reactions, which must shake the old world to its 
Ruedetiene. 

One of the gravest reflections that arises from the contemplation of 
the civil restlessness and military enthusiasm, which the close of the last 
century saw nationalized in France, is the cousideration that these cis- 
turbing influences have become perpetual. This volcanic people seems 
destined neither to know nor to suffer permanent rest. No settled sys- 
tem of government, that shall endure from genoration to generation, th 
shall be proof against corruption and popular violence, seems capable of- 
taking root among them. And while we cannot hope to see France 
calmed and softened down by healing processes from within, there is 
still less prospect of seeing her effectively curbed, and thoroughly tamed_ 
by force from without. No hostile exertions, however formidably they 
may be organized, however ably they may be conducted, however tri- 
umphant they may be for a time, can trample France out from the liat of 
the living nationalities of Europe, and dismiss her ambition and her power 
to the Hades of the Past, to the Phantom Memories of Babylon, of Ni- 
neveh, of Tyre, of Carthage, and Rome. A compact and homogeneous 
nation of thirty-six millions,—all zealous adorers of military fame, and 
readily susceptible of military habits,—all intensely and arrogantly con- 
vinced of their own superiority to the rest of maukind,—all eager for 
adventure and display, and almost all scoffingly impatient of the control 
of ancient law or ancient faith—such a nation can never be brought to 
enduring submission by the results of modern battles; and the stern, ex- 
terminating spirit of ancient warfare can never be revived in Burope. 
C.esar effectually subdued Gaul by slaughteriug one-third of its population, 
and selling thousands of the residue to slavery. France has no such 
horrors to dread from any defeats, however disastrous, that may be the 
results of such wars asit may please her from time to time to iuflict upon the 
world. As tor dismembering her, like Poland, her geographical position, 
and that of her antagonists, would render such a scheme futile. The 
severed provinces would reunite, and the republic “ one and indivisible” 
would re-appear, as soon as the gripe of the conquerors was relaxed by 
distance, or by disunion among themselves. Indeed, no Anti-Gallican 
can dream of seeing France more etfectively broken down than she was 
in 1815. Paris was then for the second time in fifteen months occupied 
by triumphant invaders. Years of destructive, and latterly of disastrous 
warlare, had drained the land of its youth. Every region, from the sands 
of Syria to the snows of Muscovy, was strewn with frenchmen’s bones. 
Every river, from the Dnieper to the Beresina, the Vistula, the Danube, 
the Elb, the Rhine, the Tagus, the Douro, the Bidassoa, the Aube, the 
Marne, and the Seine, had been crimsoned with their defeats. Her flag 
had been swept from every sea. Powertul foreign armies were cantoued 
in her territories, and garrisoned her strongholds. A sense of common 
interest, the recollection of former joint suiferings, and sympathetic ex- 
ultation for recent joint successes, bauded the powers of the earth against 
her. ‘They seemed knit together in stern watchfulnessa over the fallen 
oppressor, that lay chained before them, like the wolf Feuris beneath the 
Ase of the Souniiowna mythology. Men jadged of the future accord- 
ingly. They deeming that revolution had been furever put down, and that 
legitimate authority was re-established on an immutable basis. But the 
power of France was like the tree of Pallas in the Athenian citadel, 
which, though hewa down by the Persian invader to the very roots, re- 
vived, and put forth its branches with redevbled stateliness and vigour. 
A few years recruited the population of the land; and a generation soon 
arose that knew not Waterloo, or only knew it as a watchword for re- 
venge. In 1830, thedynasty which foreign bayonets had imposed on 
France, was shaken otf; and men trembled at the expected outbreak of 
French anarchy and the dreaded inroads of French ambition. They 
“looked forward with harassing anxiety to a period of destruction simi- 
lar to that which the Roman world experienced about the middle uf the 
third century of our era.” Louis Philippe cajoled Revolution, and then 
strove with seeming success to stifle it. But, iu spite of Fieschi laws, iv 
spite of the dazzle of Algerian razzias and Pyrenee-effucing marriages, in 
spite of hundreds of armed forts, and hundreds of thousands of coercing 
troops, Revolution lived and struggled to get free. France had no quiet, 
and Europe no security. The old Titan spirit heaved restlessly beneath 
“the monarchy based on republican institutions.” At last, ia the present 
year, the whole fabric of king-cralt was at once rent and scattered to the 
winds by the uprising of the Parisian democracy ; and insurrections, bar- 
ricades, and dethronements, the downfalls of coronets and crowns, the 
armed collisions of parties, systems, and populations, have become for 
the last few mouths the commonplaces of European history. 

It is inaccurate to speak of the first, the second, and the new French 
Revolution: as if they were distinct unconnected catastrophes, arbitrari- 
ly disturbing the regular course of events. There has been, and is, but 
one French Revolution; and its third and greatest wave is now bursting 
over us. There have been temporary lulls of the storm, but never any 
settled calm. The republic which was proclaimed in Paris last month, is 
the mere continuation by adjournment of the republic which was first 
proclaimed on the 20th September, 1792, on the very day of the battle of 
Valmy, to which it owed its preservation, and from which the imperisha- 
ble activity of its principles may be dated. 

Far ditferent seemed the prospects ot democracy in Europe on the eve 
of that battle; and far different would have been the present position 
and influence of the French nation, if Branswick’s columus had charged 
with more boldness, and Dumouriez’s lines resisted with less firmness. 
When France in 1792 declared war with the powers of Earope, she was 
far from possessing that splendid military organization which the expe 
rience of a few revolutionary campaigns taught her to assume, aud which 
she has never abandoned. The army of the old monarchy had, duriug 
the latter part of the reign of Louis XV., sunk into gradual decay both 
in numerical force and iu efficiency of equipmentaud spirit. The laurels 
gained by the auxiliary regiments which Louis XVI. sent to the American 
war did bat little to restore the general tone of the army. And the in- 
subordination anu licence which the revolt of the French guards, aud the 
participation of other troops in many <f the first excesses of the revolu- 





tion introduced among the asoldiery, were soon rapidly disseminated 








ss ——— 
through all the ranks. Under the Legislative Assembly every complaint 
of the soldier against his officer, however frivolous or ill-founded, was 
eagerly listened to and partially investigated, on the principles of libe 

and equality. Discipline accordingly became more and more Bmae. | 
And the dissolution of several of the old corps, under the pretext of their 
being tainted with an aristocratic a aggravated the confusion and 
inetliciency of the war department. any of the most effective regi- 
ments during the last period of the monarchy had consisted of forei 


ers. 
These had either been slaughtered in defence of the throne against insur- 
rections, like the Swiss; or had been disbanded, aud hadc the frontier 


to recruit the forces which were assembling for the invasion of France. 
Above all, the emigration of the nodlesse had stripped the French army of 
nearly all its offiers of high rank, and of the greatest portion of its su 
terns. Above twelve thousand of the high-born youth of France, who 
had been trained to regard military command as their exclusive patrimo- 
uy, and to whom the nation had been accustomed to look up to as its natu- 
ral guides and champions in the storm of war, were now marshalled be- 
neath the banner of Condé and the other emigrant princes, for the over- 
throw of the French armies, and the reduction of the French 

Their successors in the French regiments and brigades had as yet acquir- 
ed neither skill nor experience; they possessed neither self-reliance, nor 
the respect of the men who were under them. 

Such was the state of the wrecks of the old army ; but the bulk of the 
forces with which France began the war, consisted of raw insurrectionary 
levies, which were even less to be depended on. The C noles, as 
the revolutionary volunteers were called, flocked, indeed, ily to the 
troutier from every department when the war was proclaimed, and the 
tierce leaders of the Jacobins shouted that the country wasin danger. 
They were full of zeal aud courage, “ heated and excited by the scenes of 
the revolution, and inflamed by the florid eloquence, the songs, dances, 
and signal-words with which it had been celebrated.” But they were 
utterly undisciplined, and turbuleutly impatient of superior authority, or 
systematié cémtryl. Many ruffians, also, who were sullied with parti- 
Cipation in the most sanguinary horrors of Paris, joined the camps, and 
were pre-eminent alike for misconduct before the enemy, and for sav 
insubordination against their own officers. Onone occasion during the 
campaign of Valmy, eight battalions of federates, intoxicated with mas- 
sacre and sedition, joined the forces under Dumouriez, and soon threat- 
ened to uproot all Sacipline, saying openly that the ancient officers we 
traitors, and that it was necessary to purge the army as they had Paria of 
its aristocrats. Duamouriez posted these battalions apart from the others, 
placed a strong force of cavalry behind them, and two pieces of cannon 
on their flank. Then affecting to review them, he halted at the head of 
the liue, surrounded by all his staff, and an escort of a hundred huzzars. 
“ Fellows,” said he, “tor I will not call you either citizens or soldiers, 
you see before you this artillery, behind you this cavalry ; you are stained 
with crimes, aud I do uet tolerate here assassins or executioners. | know 
that there are scoundrels amongst you charged to excite you to crime, 
Drive them from amongst you, or denounce them to me, for I shall hold 
you responsible for their conduct.’’s 

Oue of our recent historiausof the revolution, who narrates this incident, 
thus apostrophises the Freuch general :— 

“ Pauience, O Damouriez, this uncertain heap of shriekers, mutineers, 
were they once drilled and inured, will become a phalanxed mass of 
fighters; and wheel and whirl to order swiftly, like the wind, or the whirl- 
wiud; tanned mustachio-figures; often barefoot, even barebacked, with 
siuews of iron; who require only bread and gunpowder; very sons of fire, 
the adroitest, hastiest, hottest ever seen perhaps since Attila’s time.” 

Such phulanxed masses of fighters did the Carmagnoles ultimately be- 
come; but Frauce ran a fearful risk in having to rely on them, when the 
process of trausmutation had barely commenced. 

The tirst events, indeed, of the war were disastrous and disgraceful to 
France, even beyond what might have been expected from the chaotic 
state in which it found her armies as well as her government. In the 
hopes of protiting by the unprepared state of Austria, then the mistress of 
the Netherlauds, the French opened the campaign of 1792 by an invasion 
of Flanders, with forces whose muster-rolls showed a numerical over- 

whelming superiority to the enemy, and seemed to promise a speedy con- 
quest of tuaut old battle-field of Europe. But the first flash of an Austri- 
an gun was enough to discomfit the French. Their first corps, four thou- 
saud strong, that advanced trom Lille, across the frontier, came suddenly 
upon a fur interior detachment of the Austrian garrison of Tournay. Not 
a shut was fired, uot a bayonet levelled. With one’ simultaneous cry 0 
panic the Freeh broke and ran headlong back to Lille, where they com- 
pleted the specimen of insubordination which they had given in the field, 
by murdering their geueral and several of their field officers. On the 
sume day auvther division under Biron, mustering ten thousand sabres 
aud bayoueis, saw a few Austrian skirmishers recounoitring their position. 
lhe French advanced posts had scarcely given and received a valley, and 
ouly a few balls from the enemies’ field-pieces had fallen among the lines, 
when two regiments of French Dragoons raised thé cry “‘ We are betray- 
ed,” gulloped oti, and were followed in disgracéful rout by the rest of the 
whole army. Similar panics, or repulses almost equally discreditable, 
vccurred whenever Rochambeau, or Luckner, or La Fayette, the earliest 
Freuch generals in the war, bfyught their troops into the presence of the 
euemy. 

cede the allied sovereigns had gradually collected on the Rhine 
a veteran and finely-disciplined army for the invasion of I'rance, which for 
uumbers, equipment, aud martial renown both of generals and men, was 
equal to any that Germany had ever sent forth to conquer. Their design 
was to strike boldly and decisively at the heart of France, and penetrat- 
ing the couutry through the Ardeunes, to proceed by Chalons upon Paris. 
The obstacles that lay in their way seemed insiguificant. The disorder 
and imbecility of the French armies kad been even augmented by the 
forced fights of Lafayette, and a sudden change of generals. The onl 
troops posted on or near the track by which the allies were about to od 
vance, were the twenty-three thousand men at Sedan, whom Lafayette 
had commanded, and a corps of twenty thousand near Metz, the command 
of which had just been transferred from Luckner to Kellerman. There 
were only three fortressess which it was n for the allies to cap- 
iure or mask—Sedau, Longwy, and Verdun. The defences and stores 
of all these three were known to be wretchedly dismantled and insuffi- 
cient; and when once these feeble barriers were overcome, and Chalons 
reached, a fertile and unprotected country seemed to invite the invaders 
to that “ military promenade to Paris,” which they gaily talked of ac- 
complishing. ' 

At the eud of July the allied army, having fally completed all prepara- 
tious for the campaign, broke up from its cantonments, and marching 
from Luxembourg upon Longwy, crossed the Freuch trontier. Sixty 
thousand Prussians, trained in the school, and many of them uuder the 
eye of the great Frederick, heirs of the glories of the Seven years’ war, 
and universally esteemed the best troups in Europe, marched in one co- 
umn against the central point of eiteck, Forty-five thousaud Austrians, 
the greater part of whom were picked troops, ani bad served in the re- 
cent Turkish war, supplied two formidable corps that supported the Hanks 
of the Prussians.’ There was also a saipet body ot Hessians; and 
leagued with the Germans aguinst the Parisian democracy, came fifteen 





thousand of the nebleat aud bravest among the sous of Frauce. ln these 

































































































































of emi ts, many of the highest born of the French nobility, scions 
of houses aoa chivalric trophies had for centuries filled 2 with 
renown, served as rank and file. They looked on the road to Paris as 
the path which they were to carve out by their swords to victory, to 
honour, to the rescue of their king, to reunion with their families, to the 
recovery of their patrimony, and wo the restoration of their order. Ae 

Over this imposing army the Allied Sovereigns placed as generalissimo 
the Duke of Brunswick, one of the minor reigning princes of Germany, @ 
statesman of no mean capacity, and who had acquired in the Seven years 
war a military reputation second only to that of the Great F rederick him- 
self. He had been deputed a few — before to quell the popular move- 
ments which then took place in Holland; and he had put down the at- 
tempted revolution in that country with a promptitude and completeness, 
which appeared to augur equal success to the army that now marched 
under his orders on a similar mission into France. ; 

Moving majestically forward, with leisurely deliberation, that seemed 
to show the consciousness of superior strength, and a steady purpose of 
doing their work thoroughly, the allies appeared before Longwy on the 
20th of August, and the dispirited and despondent garrison opened the 
gates of that fortress to them after the first shower of bombs. On the 2nd 
of September the still more important strong-hold of Verdun capitulated, 
after scarcely the shadow of resistance. 

Srmewiek’s superior force was now interposed between Kellerman’s 
troops on the left, and the other French army near Sedan, which Lafay- 
ette’s flight had, for the time, left destitute of a commander. It was in 
the power of the German general, by striking with an overwhelmin 
mass to the right and the left, to crush in succession each of these we 
armies ; and the allies might then have marched irresistible and uuresist- 
ed upon Paris. But at this crisis Dumouriez, the new commander-in-chief 
of the French, arrived at the camp near Sedan, and commenced a series 
of movements by which he reunited the dispersed and disorganized 
forces of his country, checked the Prussian columns at the very moment 
when the last object to their triumph seemed to have given way, and 
finally rolled back the tide of invasion far across the enemy’s frontier. 

The French fortresses had fallen; but nature herself still offered to brave 
and vigorous defenders of the land the means of opposing a barrier to the 
progress of the allies. A _— of broken ground, called the Argonne, ex- 

from the vicinity of Sedan towards the south-west for about fifteen 
or sixteen leagues. The country of L’Argonne has now been cleared and 
drained; but in 1792 it was thickly wooded, and the lower portions of 
its unequal surface were filled with rivulets and marshes. It thus pre- 
sented a natural barrier of from four to five leagues broad, which was ab- 
solutely impenetrable to an army, except by a few defiles, such as an in- 
ferior force might easily fortify and defend. Demouriez succeeded in 
occupying its passes, while the Prussians still lingered on the north-eastern 
side of the forest line. Ordering Kellerman to wheel round from Metz to 
St. Menehould, and the reinforcements from the interior and extreme 
north also to concentrate at that spot, Dumouriez trusted to assemble a 
powerful force in the rear of the south-west extremity of the Argonne, and 
while with the twenty-five thousand men at his immediate command, he 
held the enemy at bay before the passes, or forced him to a long circum- 
volution wae | one extremity of the forest ridge, favourable opportunities 
of assailing his flank were almost sure to occur. Dumouriez fortified 
the principal defiles, and boasted of the Thermopylw which he had found 
for the invaders; but the analogy was rendered fatally complete for the 
defending force. A pass, which was thought of inferior importance, had 
been but slightly manned, and an Austrian corps under Clairfayt, forced 
it after some sharp fighting. Dumouriez with great difficulty saved him- 
self from being enveloped aud destroyed by the hostile columns that now 
ushed through the forest. But instead of despairing at the failure of 
is plans, and falling back into the interior to be completely severed from 
Kellermian’s army, to be hunted as a fugitive under the walls of Paris 
by the victorious Germans, and to lose all chance of ever rallying his dis- 
pitited troops, he resolved to cling to the difficult country in which the 
armies still were grouped, to force a junction with Kellerman, and so to 
place himself at the head of a force which the invaders would not dare 
to disregard, and by which he might drag them back from the advance 
on Paris, which he had not been able to bar. Accordingly, by a rapid 
movement to the south, during which, in his own words, “ France was 
within a hair’s-breadth of destruction,” aud after with much difficulty 
checking several panics of his troops, in which they ran by thousands 
at the sight of a few Prussian hussars, Dumouriez succeeded in establish- 
ing his head-quarters in a strong position at St. Menehould, protected 
by the marshes and shallows of the rivers Aisne and Aube, beyond which, 
to the north-west, rose a firm and elevated plateau, called Dampierre’s 
camp, admirably situated for commanding the road by Chalons to Paris, 
and where he intended to post Kellerman’s army so soon as it came up. 

The news of Dumouriez’s retreat from the Argonne passes, and of the 
panic flight of some divisions of his troops, spread rapidly throughout the 
country, aud Kellerman, who believed that his comrade’s army had been 
annihilated, and feared to fall among the victorious masses of the Prus- 
sians, had halted ou his march from Metz when almost close to St. Mene- 
hould. He had actually commenced a retrograde movement, when 

couriers from bis commander-in-chief checked him from that fatal course ; 
and, continuing to wheel round the rear and left flank of the troops at 
St. Menehould, Kellerman, with twenty thousand of the army of Metz, 
and some thousands of volunteers, who had joined him inthe march, made 
his appearance to the west of Dumouriez’s positiun, on the very evening 
when Westerman and Thouvenot, two of Dumouriez’s staff officers, gallop- 
ed in with the tidings that Brunswick’s army had come through the upper 
passes of the Argonne in full force, and was deploying on the heights of 
La Lune, a chain of eminences that stretch obliquely trom south-west to 
north-east, opposite the high ground which Dumouriez held, and also op- 
posite, but at a shorter distance from, the position which Kellermaa was 
designed to occupy. 

The allies were now, in fact, nearer to Paris than were the French 
troops themselves; but, as Dumouriez had foreseen, Brunswick deemed 
it unsafe to march upon the capital with so large a hostile force left in his 
rear between his advancing columus and his base of operations. The 
young King of Prussia, who was in the allied camp, and the emigrant 
princes eagerly advocated an instant attack upon the nearest French 
general, and Kellerman had laid himself unnecessarily cpen, by advancing 
beyond Dampierre’s camp, which Dumouriez had designed for him, and 
moving forward across the Aube to the plateau of Valmy, a post inferior 
in strength and space to that which he had left, and which brought him 
close upon the Prussian lines, leaving him separated, by a dangerous in- 
terval, trom the troops under Dumouriez himself. It seemed easy for the 
Prussian army to overwhelm him while thus isolated, and then they might 
surround and crush Dumouriez at their leisure. 

Accordingly the right wing of the allied army moved forward in the ot 
of the morning of the 20th of September, to gain Kellerman’s left flank 
and rear, and cut him off from retreat upon Chalons, while the rest of the 
army moving from the heights of La Lune, which here converge semi- 
circularly round the plateau of Valmy, were to assail his position in front 
and interpose between him and Damouriez. An unexpected collision 
between some of the advanced cavalry of each side in the low ground, 
warned Kellerman of the enemy’s approach. Dumouriez had not been 
unobservant of the danger of his comrade, thus isolated and involved; 
and he had ordered up troops to support Kellerman on either flank in the 
event of his being attacked. These troops, however, moved forward 
slowly ; and Kellerman’s army ranged on the plateau of Valmy, “ pro- 
jected like a cape into the midst of the lines of the Prussian bayonets.”’ 
A thick autumnal mist floated in waves of vapour over the plains and 
ravines that lay between the two armies, leaving only the crests and 

aks of the hills glittering in the early light. About ten o’clock the 
og began to clear off, and then the French from their promontory saw 
emerging from the white wreaths of mist and glittering in the sunshine, 
the countless Prussian cavalry which were to envelope them as in a net, 
if once driven from their position, the solid columns of the infantry that 
moved forward as if animated by a single will, the bristling batteries of 
the artillery, and the lancing clouds of the Austrian light troops, fresh 
from their contests with the Spahis of the east. 

The best and bravest of the French must have beheld this spectacle 
with secret apprehension and awe. However bold and resolute a man 
may be in the discharge of duty, it is an anxious and fearful thing to be 
called on to encounter danger among comrades of whose steadiness you 
can feel no certainty. Each soldier of Kellerman’s army must have re- 
membered the series of panic routs which had hitherto invariably taken 
place on the French side during the war; and must have cast restless 
glances to the right and left, to see if any symptoms of wavering began 
to show themselves, and to calculate how long it was likely to be betore 
a general rush of his comrades to the rear would either hurry him eff with 
involuntary disgrace, or leave him alone and helpless to be cut down by 
assailing multitudes. 

On that very morning, and at the self-same hour in which the allied 
forces and the emigrants began to descend from La Lune to the attack of 
Valmy, and while the cannonade was opening between the Prussian and 
the Revolutionary batteries, the debate in the Convention at Paris com- 
menced on the proposal to proclaim France a Republic. 

The old monarchy had little chance of support in the hall of the Con- 
Veution ; but if its more effective advocates at Valmy had triumphed, 
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there were yet the elements existing in France for an effective revival of 
the better part of the ancient institutions, and for substitu Reform for 
Revolution. Only a few weeks before, numerously signed addresses 
from the middle classes in Paris, Rouen, and other large cities, had been 
presented to the king expressive of their horror of the anarchists, and their 
readiness to uphold the rights of the crown, together with the liberties of 
the subject. The ineffable atrocities of the September massacres had 
just occurred, and the reaction produced by them amoung thousands who 
had previously been active on the ultra-democratic side, was fresh and 
powerful. The nobility had not yet been made utter aliens in the eyes of 
the nation by long expatriation and civil war. There was not yet a gene- 
ration of youth educated in revolutionary principles, and knowing no 
worship save that of military glory. Louis XVI. was just and humane, 
and deeply sensible of the necessity of a gradual entension of political 
rights ameng all classes of his subjects. The Bourbon throne, if rescued 
in 1792, would have had the chances of stability such as did not exist for 
it in 1814, and seem never likely to be found again in France. 

Serving under Kellerman on that “— was one who has experienced, 
perhaps the most deeply of all men, the changes for good and for evil which 
the French Revolution has produced. He who now, in his second exile, 
bears the name of the Count de Neuilly in this country, and who 
lately was Louis Philippe, King of the French, figured in the French lines 
at Valmy as a young and gallant officer, cool and sagacious beyond his 
years, and trusted accordingly by Kellerman and Dumouriez with an im- 
ene station in the national army. The Duc de Chartres (the title he then 

ore) commanded the French right, General Valence was on the left, and 
Kellerman himself took his post in the centre, which was the strength and 
key of his position. 

Contrary to the expectations of both triends and foes, the French infan- 
try held their ground steadily under the fire of the Prussian guns, which 
thundered on them from La Lune; and their own artillery replied with 
equal spirit and greater effect on the denser masses of the allied army. 
Thinking that the Prussians were slackening their fire, Kellerman formed a 
column in charging order, and dashed down into the valley in the hopes of 
capturing some of the nearest guns of the enemy. A masked battery open- 
ed its fire on the French column, and drove it back in disorder, Kellerman 
having his horse shot under him, and being with difficulty carried off by 
his men. The Prussian columns now advanced in turn. The French ar- 
tillerymen began to waver and desert their posts, but were rallied by the 
efforts and example of their officers, and Kellerman, reorganising the line 
ot his infantry, took his station in the ranks on foot, and called out to his 
men to let the enemy come close up, aud then to charge them with the 
bayonet. The troops caught the enthusiasm of the general, and a cheer- 
ful shout of Vive /a nation, taken up by one battalion from another, pealed 
across the valley to the assailants. The Prussians hesitated from a charge 
up the hill against a force that seemed so resolute and formidable ; they 
halted for a while in the hollow, aud then slowly retreated up their own 
side of the valley. 

Indignant at being thus repulsed by such a foe, the King of Prussia 
formed the flower of his men in person, and, riding along the column bit- 
terly reproached them with letting their standard be thus humiliated. 
Then he led them on again to the attack, marching in the front line, and 
seeing his staff mowed down around him by the deadly fire which the 
French artillery reopened. But the troops sent by Dumouriez were now 
co-operating effectually with Kellerman, and that general’s own men, 
flushed by success, presented a firmer front than ever. Again the Prus- 
sians retreated, leaving eight hundred dead behind, and at nightfall the 
French remained victors on the heights of Valmy. 

All hopes of crushing the Revolutionary armies, and of the promenade 
to Paris, had now vanished, though Brunswick lingered long in the Ar- 
gonne, till distress and sickness wasted away his once splendid force, 
and finally but a mere wreck of it recrossed the frontier. France, mean- 
while, felt that she possessed a giant’s strength, and, like a giant, did she 
use it. Before the close of that year all Belgium obeyed the National 
Convention at Paris, and the Kings of Europe, after a lapse of eighteen 
ceuturies, trembled once more before a conquering military Republic. 
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A JOURNEY FROM SHIRAZ TO THE PERSIAN 
GULF, 
WITH AN ACCOUNT OF GAZELLE-HUNTING ON THE PLAIN OF BUSHIRE. 
BY THE HON. C. 8. SAVILE. 


On the 28th of March, we took our departure from Shiraz. Our 
first day’s journey lay along a circuitous defile leading through the 











lofty mountains which bound the southern extremity of the plain of 
Shiraz; so rugged was the road along which lay our course, that it was 
not until long after sunset that we arrived at Cawal, a small and soli- 
tary village, nine fursoks (about thirty-two miles) distant from Shiraz. 
The howling and squalling of the wolves and jackals commenced im- 
mediately atter dark, and continued without intermission during the 
night. 

The following morning, when about a fursok from Cawal, we arrived at 
the banks of a very rapid river, which we crossed by means of a bridge, 


|} in such a ruinous state, that it appeared scarcely able to sustain the 


weight of our males. It was fortunate, however, that it was passable, as 
it would have been completely impossible for us to have forded the river, 
on account of its rapidity and depth. We now arrived at the foot of a 
very steep and rocky cotall, (mountain-pass,) where we breakfasted be- 
neath some almond-trees in full blossom. A quantity of beautiful flow- 
ers grew upon this spot, which was the most lovely I had seen, since 
leaving “‘ the smiling Georgia.” Having finished our meal, we proceeded 
to ascend the pass, which was rendered a task of no ordinary ditliculty by 
the steepness and ruggedness of the rocks. 

Ou arriving at the central poiut of the cotall, we came apon one of the 
most magnificent cataracts 1 had ever beheld, it was of greater breadth 
and depth than the falls of the Rhine; the scene, indeed, was most im- 
posing, and the noise of the waters almost deafening. On descending 
upon the plain we were overtakeu by a thunder-storm, the terrible effects 
ot which will remain for ever engraved upon my memory. For about 
half'an-hour there was some interval between the flashes of ligutning and 
the peals of thunder, but at length the storm broke just over our herds. 
The heavens became one blaze of fire, while crash followed crash so ra- 
pidly, that not even a momentary pause ensued between the peals. 

Late in the afternoon we began to ascend a cotall, in comparison to 
which the mountain-passes we had previously crossed were as level 
plains. After great toiling we arnved at the summit, to look down 
trom which made us giddy. We descended, however. in safety to the 
valley below, thanks to the surefootedness of our excellent horses, and 
shortly afterwards arrived at Firousabad, a village besutifully situated in 
the midst of date-groves. The inhabitants were most civil and hospita- 
ble, and having conducted us to an excellent lodging, they supplied us 
with milk, rice, and dates. The sheik soon afterwards paid us a visit. He 
was an Arab of exceedingly agreeable address and informed us that we 
were the first Faringees he had ever seen. 

It would be well worth while for an antiquary to remain a few months 
at Firousabad, as it presents numerous appearances of having in former 
days been a place of great importance, size, and strength. There are a 
quantity of ruins around it, bearing many signs and marks of fortifica- 
tuons, of which several watch-towers are in a good state of preservation. 
The village is surrounded on every side by mountains, exceedingly difli- 
cult of access, and is plentifully supplied with water. 

Shortly after resuming our journey we arrived at the banks of a rapid 
river, or rather mountain-torrent, the bridge across which having been 
washed away, we attempted to ford it in several places, but without 
success, as it was far out of the depths of our horses, and the stream was 
of such force and velocity that to have essayed swimming across would 
have been madness. Just as we were beginning to despair of getting 
across that day, and were about to retrace our steps towards Firousabad, 
we espied some peasants on the opposite bank, whom having hailed, they 
directed us to a ford abouta mile down the stream ; the passage, however, 
was not performed without danger, and we were nearly losing all our 
baggage-mules. 

We had ridden for several hours along the plain when, just as we were 
passing by a small grove of dwarf oaks, we started a wild boar, and as 
our guns were slung over our shoulders, we could not resist the tempta- 
tion of chasing it, and away we gallopped in pursuit. I soon succeeded 
in heading the monster, and in lodging a ball in his back, which did not 
appear to take much effect. One of our Persian servants now rode up, 
when the boar suddenly wheeling round, charged furiously at the steed 
which was only just saved by the admirable horsemanship of the rider, 
from having its legs ripped up. The Persian having wheeledround, came 
again to the attack, and tiring, the ball broke the foreleg of the grisly brute, 
who, notwithstanding his wounds, held on at arapid pace. 1 had, how- 
ever, by this time procured a spear from another of the servants, and 
having again come up with the boar, I made a thrust at his left shoulder 
and was fortunate enough to pierce him to the heart, when he tell over 
with such force that the weapon snapped in my hand. 

The scenery of the extensive plain over which we were journeying was 
most beautiful, and plentiiully wooded with almond-trees and dwarf oaks. 









with these species of tree, which prevented them having that baren and 
rugged ap ce common to the hills of the northern and central pro- 
vinces of Persia. Quantities of rhododendron grew around, which _— 
the auporanane of artificial shrubberies to portions of our route. . 

At the extremity of the plain of a, er we crossed another cotal] 
covered with stunted wood and luxuriant grasses, and having descended 
to the oppose side of the mountains, we breakfasted near a rivulet 
flowing ughasmall wood. The ground was covered with thousands 
of flowers and looked like a richly-ornamented carpet fresh from the 
looms of Hamadan or Yezd. The climate was very much warmer than 
that of Shiraz, as we were fast descending to the yp a of the sea. The 
plain on which we were now travelling was dotted with the black tents 
of many Eliaut encampments. For several hours after sunset we rode 
along, lighted by a most brilliant moon, and about ten o'clock we halted 
at one of the tents just mentioned, where we were plentifully supplied 
with milk and eggs, and having reposed for a while, we again resumed 
our journey. 

The Eliauts, or wandering tribes of Persia, resemble the Turcomans 
but are much more civilized. They have often been described, and one 
good picture serves for all, for they are litile subject to change; and 
while every tradition, aud every work on the ancient history of Persia, 
proves that many of its more southern inhabitants, particularly those of 
the mountains of Kerman and Lauristan, have been nomade or wanderin 
tribes from time immemorial, we find in the Turkish Eliauts, who hase 
overrun the northern provinces, the language, the habits, and the appear- 
ance of the Tartar race, to which they belong. The qualities most prized 
amongst these tribes are courage in men and chastity in women. 

About gry og we arrived at an isolated village, where we passed the 
remainder of the night, having, during the course of that day’s route, per- 
formed the distance of fifteen fursuks, without counting the ground. ; 

; , gone 
over during the chase after the wild boar. 

Early on the following morning, we crossed another cotall, then break- 
fasted atan Eliaut encampment, where our wants were attended to by some 
very handsome women, whose bright black eyes and cheerful counte- 
nances helped to enliven the repast. 

Our route, during the greater portion of the day, lay along a valley 
covered with trees and thick crops of barley nearly rea y for the sickle. 
The surrounding country was green to the very mountain tops, and it 
seemed to us that we were riding overa magnificent carpet of various 
hues and colours. I was fortunate euough in the afternoon to get within 
a hundred and fifty yards of a large antelope, which I killed with a shot 
from my rifle. This wasa much more valuable prize to us than the wild 
boar of the previous day, as Mussulmans have no scruples with regard to 
the flesh of the deer. 

In the evening, we halted at a village, the inhabitants of which consis- 
ted partly of Arabs, partly of Persians. The chief or sheik paid usa very 
long visit. He was an old man, and exceedingly talkative. Among other 
topics he introduced that ot Hindostan, which country he had seen a lit- 
tle of, some thirty years previously. His notions, however, of geography 
were very impertect, and all our explanations could not make him com- 
prehend that England was not in India; and although he was too polite to 
say so, he evidently did not give the slightest credence to our assertions 
of Loudon (which he knew very well by name) being more than four 
montis’ sea voyage from Calcutta. 

The villagers having by some chance heard that one of our party was 
a hakim (doctor), began immediately to flock to the house at which we 
were lodging, and bring in their sick brethren. One of the first invalids 
whose case cume under examination was an old man, for whom the doc- 
tor prescribed a moderate use of wine. Now the juice of the grape, and 
indeed all fermented liquors, are rigorously forbidden to Mussulmans by 
the law of their prophet; but should it be prescribed by a hakim, a dis- 
pensation can be granted by a moolah (Persian Mahometan priest). No 
sooner, therefore, was the remedy bruited abroad, than every one present 
seemed to have been seized with illness, and many persons of both sexes 
pushed themselves forward, complaining of low spirits, cramps in the 
stomach, and general debility, in thé hope of obtaining the wished-for dis- 
peusation; for the love of wine and money, and the gratification of their 
sensual passions, are the prominent features in the Persian character. In 
the present instance, it was the first time that the villagers had ever be- 
held a Frank hakim; and as in the East the medical skill of Europeans is 
magnified to a degree almost beyond belief, our arrival had occasioned a 
most intense degree of excitement xmong the inhabitants of this usually 
quiet spot. Much curiosity was also iaised by our guns; some debating, 
however, took place about their being fit for use, as several veterans 
considered them as serviceable in the way of oruzmeut only, notwithstand- 
ing we bore with us atrophy in the body of the antelope I had shot that 
afternoon. To convince the good people of their error, we took our fire- 
arms into the open air, and having loaded some of them with shot and the 
remainder with ball, we fired the former at some sparrows seated upon a 
tree at a short distance, and made considerable havoc among them. ‘This 
exploit caused great admiration, which was increased to absolute wonder, 











Some of the neighbouring mountains were covered to the yery summit 


when we fired some bullets into a wooden board at the distance of eighty 
yards. What most, however, surprised the villagers was the depth to 
which the balls had penetrated. Our firearms were now lauded io the 
skies, and various hints were given that a present of a gun would be most 
acceptable, as it would serve to kill the wolves that infested the country 
during the winter; and much sadness appeared on the visuges of all, 
when we replaced the much desired firearms in our lodging, without re- 
plying to the numerous hints given, the usual Persian plirase of “ It is not 
mine, but yours.” 

Thad been asleep for about two hours, when I was awakened by a 
slight noise, which seemed to be occasioned by some one stealthily creep- 
ing along the room. QOnimy crying out * Who is there?” I received no 
answer, While at the same time the noise ceased. Having, however, my 
suspicions aroused, I struck a light, and made a narrow search through 
the chamber, when, on looking behind some yekdons (large trunks) and 
saddle-bags, I discovered a myn concealed there. 1 immediately grap- 
pled with him, when he drew his cummar and made a stab at me, which 
fortunately missed my breast, and but slightly wounded me in the 
left shoulder. Seizing hold cf the armed hand of the miscreant, I 
raised an alarm, wheu my companions and our servauts ceme to my 
assistance; and ina few minutes the robber was securely bound with 
cords. On searching his person, we found a brace of pistols and a bag of 
keraunies, which he had just stolen from a portmanteau. The man now 
beseeched us to let him go, swearing by Allah and Ali that he would 
never be guilty of such a crime again. As, however, he bad added an 
attempt at assassination to that of robbery, we kept him a prisoner until 
daylight, and then conducted him before the sheik, who of course ap- 
peared most indignant at what had happened, and talked of sending him 
to Shiraz for execution. 

During the whole of this day, which was the first of April, we found 
the weather excessively hot, as we were fast descending to the level of 
the sea, and were besides in a very southern latitude. The country over 
which we rode was at times exceedingly rocky and precipitous, but at 
the same time covered with verdure of the most luxuriant freshness, and 
variegated with innumerable flowers. Here was a spot for a botanist to 
revel in! for such an one would be continually discovering plants hitherto 
unknown to European Linneus. 

In the course of our day’s journey, we passed by many date groves, 
which give a very picturesque appearance to any spot on which they 
grow. Dates are so plentiful here, that the natives feed their horses upon 
them. 

The following morning, having ridden for several hours under a very 
hot sun, we came upon a beautiful mountain stream, the very sight of 
which refreshed our thirsty souls. But, alas ! all is not gold that glitters, 
for, upon taking a long draught, I felt as though I were poisoned, for no- 
thing was ever more nauseous or bitter than the waters of this stream, 
which seemed a combination of Epsom, Cheltenham, Harrowgate, and 
every other spa that has existed since the world began. Every stream 
we now passed was of the same flavour; and, although almost raging 
from the effects of thirst, we were unable to appease our sufferings, as no 
villages lay alorg our path. All we could do, therefore, was to smoke 
the pipe of patience, until, after the lapse of several hours, we came up- 
on an Eliaut encampment, where we procured some goat’s milk, which 
appeared to our parched throats like a draught trom the goblet of Hebe, 
oehongh it was brought to us by a hideous old crone. 

In the evening, we arrived at the brink of a precipice of almost perpen- 
dicular steepness, to descend which appeared, at first sight, totally im- 
practicable. We reached the base, tf ts in safety, though not with- 
out having undergone much fatigue and incurred great danger. | All the 
cotalls I had previously passed, excepting that to the north of Firousbad, 
were as gentle descents in comparison ; and it Was to our great joy that 
we were informed that it was the last mountain pass we should meet 
with, as we were nearly on the level with the sea, and within six fursuks 
of the Persian Gulf. y > . : 

Having reached the base of the precipice, we perceived at a short dis- 
tance some Bliaut tents, to which we proceeded and requested a lodging 
for the night. We were, according to the usual custom of the nomade 
tribes, most hospitably treated, and the best of their simple fare was laic 
out before us. The condition of these Eliauts was far from being as happy 
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as those of the wandering races we had hitherto encountered; for al- 
though they were encamped in a beautiful and fertile country, they were 
deprived of that chief necessity of life, ey water. Their situation was 
that of Tantalus, for they were surroun ed on all sides by limpid streams 
of which they were unable to drink from their brackishness. Rain-water 
collected in pits formed their sole resource, excepting during the autumnal 
months, when melons and other juicy fruits abound. Their cattle, how- 
ever, drink of the brackish waters without sustaining any injury. 

It is not out of place here to compare one pass with another; and indeed, 
after having for the first time crossed any celebrated range of hills, one 
naturally calls to mind the journeys which one may have made across 
other mountains, and the comparative interest with which such routes 
have been attended. 

I have never crossed either Mount Cenisor the Simplon: I cannot, there- 
fore, speak of them. The most celebrated ‘epson with which I am ac 
quainted are,—St. Gotthard, Mount Albala, the pass by the source of the 
Rhine, the Rhetian Alps, the Brenner, the limb of the Pic du Midi, the 

ass of the Pyrenees from Perpignan to Catalona, from Gavarnie by the 
Bréche de Roland to Arragon, some of the mountain passes of Norway, 
the Spanish Sierras, the Caucasus, the northern Elborz between Meanah 
and Casvin, and the stupendous cotalls in the south of Persia which I 
have just described. Now it may appear singular that of these the lower 
should be the finest; yet so it is, in my estimation. Mount Albula and 
the Bréche de Roland are certainly lower than St. Gotthard, and yet 
their features are more striking. And the truth is, that besides the causes 
I have already mentioned, arising from diversity in conformation and sur- 
face, the very lowness is itself the chief cause of superiority. Nor is this 
apparent paradox difficult to explain; for where a road traverses the sum- 
mit ofa mountain, there cannot be precipices above; and the mere fact 
that a road is necessarily led over the highest part of the range, is in it- 
self proof that it is not indented by those deep valleys, cletts and ravines, 
which, did they exist, would permit the route to be conducted across at a 
lower elevation. Where a road traverses the summit of a mountain, the 
views may certainly be extensive; but they must greatly yield in subli- 
mity to those which are presented where the roid conducts the traveller 
through the heart of the mountain, among its deep recesses, its forests and 
cataracts. 

Looking back and upward to the mountains I had just traversed, the 
different passes I havg just enumerated, were successively called to my 
mind; I again contemplated, as it were, the rocky grandeur and desola- 
tion of Mount Albula asd the Northern Elborz; the icy horrors of the 
Bréche de Roland; the picturesque beauties of the Rhwtian Alps; the 
wide pastures of the Pic 5 Midi, with its fields of purple iris; the gloomy 
sublimity of the pine-clad mountains of Scandinavia and the inhospitable 
Caucasus; the arid desert, and the far-up solitudes of the Sierra Morena; 
and the rich variegated carpet that overspreads the passes of the western 

Pyrenees. More sublime | some of these, more beautiful than others, 
the mountain-passes between Shiraz and the Persian Gulf have their pe- 
culiar charms; they could easily bear a comparison with the Western 
Pyrenees, and hold an equal, and even superior, place in my memory 
with the passes of Switzerland. 

On the 3d of April, after a short ride over some uneven ground, we 
reached the northern extremity of the plain of Bushire, when, leaving our 
mules and baggage to follow us, we pushed on rapidly, intending to ar- 
rive at Bushire early in the day. The weather was almost broiling ; in- 
deed, I had never hitherto felt such heat during the same season of the 
year. ‘ 

We had arrived within four fursuks of our journey’s end, when we per- 
ceived before us a very large encampment, some of the tents forming 
which were of the most gorgeous appearance. At this moment several 
horsemen came up and informed us that the Prince-Governor of Bushire 
had sent them to us with an invitation. We accordingly accompanied 
the messengers to the royal tent, where we were most graciously receiv- 
ed by the prince, who was seated on some magnificent cushions of cache- 
mere. He was a very handsome, fine-looking young man, of about two- 
and-twenty years of age, and was the eldest son, ‘by his chief wife, of 
Hussein Meerza, Farmoon Farmah of Shiraz, and son of Fath Ali, King of 
Persia. His royal highness had been for several days on a hunting expe- 
dition, and was about to proceed on the following morning to Bushire. 
He invited us to stay that night with him, and to accompany him after- 
wards on his return homewards, informing us at the same time that we 
should enjoy some excellent gazelle-hunting and hawking on the way. 
Although we were much fatigued with our long and tedious journey from 
Shiraz, we accepted of the invitation, and the more willingly, as we were 

aware that it would atford us an opportunity of witnessing a royal eastern 
hunt in all its splendour. 

Hussein Ali Meerza, for that was the name of the prince, entertained us 
during the remainder of the day most hospitably, and did us the honour 
of personally conducting us over his hunting and hawking establishment, 
which consisted of above a hundred fine Arab horses, eighty-four grey- 
hounds, and ninety-three hawks, besides a quantity of yaboos (hacks), of 
an inferior quality, for the use of the camp-tollowers. In the evening he 
ordered out his body-guard to practise at a mark, which consisted of a 
large he-goat placed at three handred and fifty yards distance from the 
marksmen, who fired with huge, unwieldy matchlocks, about twelve 
feet in length, and so heavy that they could not be used without a rest. 
The men shot tolerably well, several balls striking the ground close to 
the goat. Two tofinckchis hit the stake to which the animal was tied, 
which pleased the prince so much that he immediately ordered a kalaat 
(dress of honour) to be given to each. Having returned with us to the 
tent, he ordered a bottle to be placed at a hundred paces distant at which 
he fired about twenty shots; he did not, however, prove himself a very 
good marksman, or rather the rifle he used was so very unwieldly, that 
he did not go near the mark. The prince, although evidently somewhat 
annoyed at the ill-success of his attempts, laughed at his awkwardness, as 
he termed it, and asked us to try our skiil. Upon which having sent for 
one of my rifles, | was fortunate enough to break three bottles in as 
many shots; but, in order that his royal highness should not be vexed at 
being beaten by me, I hinted to him that his want of success was owing 
to the hardness of his gun-locks, and proposed that he should make a trial 
of my rifle. Whether it was the result of accident, or that he was really 
a better shot than I gave him credit for, he hit the mark at the third shot, 
and appeared so delighted with the gun, that I could not help making 
use of the sentence, “It is not mine, but yours.”” In return for this pre- 
sent, Hussein Ali Meerza sent me afterwards, a beautiful Nedjee Arab, 

perfectly white, and which, | believe, became in the following year one 
of the favourites of the Bombay turf, to which city it was taken by an 
Arab horsedealer, to whom I sold the animal on my quiting Persia. ~ 

Around the royal tent were pitched several others. belonging to the 

chief khans and meerzas of the province. The assemblage of Arabs and 
Persians, composing the retinue, was very numerous, and presented 
more the appearance of an army on a campaign, than that of a huuting- 
party. A traveller in the East can, indeed, easily understand how Nim- 
rod of old, “who was a mighty hunter before the Lord,” became a pow- 
erfal monarch. The most warlike Persian kings have always been great 
hunters. The illustrious eunuch, Aga Mahomed, uncle and predecessor 
to Fath Ali, was the best horseman and most expert marksman of his day, 
48 well as being the best general, the most valiant warrior, and the ablest 
Statesman. 
; After sunset the prince sent for his musicians, who played and sang be- 
‘ore us for several hours. One of their songs was composed in honour of 
Mr. Littlejohn, general of the forces at Shiraz, and was replete with 
Praises of his great martial deeds and military skill. The performers, 
indeed, with all the licence of Persian poetry, went so far as to say, 
“that Zaul and Rustum were great heroes, the very fathers of heroes, 
but that their exploits were as } compared to those of the brave, lion- 
hearted, eagle-eyed Faringee, whose voice was as the winds of Heaven, 
Whose appearance was that of Busoff, whose limbs were as graceful as 
those of an antolope, whose strength was as that of an elephant, and 
whose agility was that of a Gockhur.” . 


On the following morning we started before daylight for Bushire, in 
company with the prince. Horsemen had been previously sent forward 
m different directions to look out for the haunts of the azelles, and after 
we had proceeded for about a fursok, news was Kewl. that several of 
pe animals were close at hand. The arrangements for the chase were 
tsi 80 managed, that we soon surrounded the destined prey by a very 
} ge vere The ae was then given, hawks were cast and dogs loos- 
ee away we gal oped as fast as our horses could carry us. The 
ron = in A eng the hawks attack the antelope is most remarkable, for 
oan some | on the bird being set free it singles out a deer, and having 
the aaa ciate. bgt ot b pw and flaps its wings over the eyes of 
deuce ae : ye! , vag and bo | in its movements, that the 
zelles were killed whan the rifle bei — pra se tng conde 
sumed a different as ect and as the heal wet a eign, Gore te 
ths aseet an a. re 7 ae Pt aa — too — ee gee in 
Shieriy adios tan lead as 10ts might strike, in case of their 
with <., < g ey tired at, the amusement was not unattended 
ee te ge s hong aa —_, however, all went off, for some time, 

eo hae y tarther accident than the wounding of several horses and 

88, when an adventure occured of which I was an eye-witness, and 
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which, but for the promptitude of Oriental justice, might have been for 
ever enveloped in mystery. The episode of this day’s hunt was as 
follows :— 

I was lagging somewhat behind, after having assisted in killing a ga- 
zelle which had been pulled down close to me by a couple of greyhounds, 
when suddenly a horseman at my side levelled his gun, seemingly, at an- 
other antelope which was bounding along at some distance, and fired; 
the ball, however, did not strike the deer, but entering the breast of an 
Arab considerably to the right of the apparent mark, killed him dead on the 
spot. As may be imagined a general hue and cry arose, and in a few 
moments the greater portion of the hunters had crowded to where the 
corpse lay, weltering in its warm blood. ‘ How did it happen?” “ Who 
killed him?” “ Poor Abdallah! ill luck to the careless hand that pulled 
the trigger!” ‘His Father’s grave is defiled, and he himself shall be 
choked with the filth of all uncleanness.” ‘‘What an ass must he be, 
who knows not aman from a deer.” Such were the exclamations that 
were uttered on all sides; as for the man, whose gan had sped the fatal 
ball, he sat motionless upon his horse, his face deadly pale, and his teeth 
clenched firmly together, while his eyes seemed immovably fixed upon 
the body of him he had just slain. I know not how it was, but a suspicion 
rose inmy mind that the deed had not been entirely accidental, and the 
more L reflected, the more that idea became confirmed ; for lremembered 
that when the shot was fired, the gazelle and the man who had been slain 
were by no means in the same line. It appeared, moreover, that these 
suspicions were not confined to myselt alone, for in a few minutes a horse- 
man rode frantically up, exclaiming, ‘‘ My son! my son! where is he?” 
This last person was, ds his words implied, the father of the dead Arab. 
I had never beheld a countenance so full of agony as that of the old man, 
as he gazed upon the corpse; a moment afterwards, however, it became 
convulsed with rage, for some one had whispered in his ear the name of 
the man by whose hand his son had fallen. As if animated by all the 
vigour of youth, he spurred his horse violently, and at the same time 
drawing his sword, he rushed up to the slayer of his son and aimed a 
blow at his head, which the other narrowly avoided. Before there was 
time torenew the blow, the bystanders interfered, and attempted to 
calm the old man’s rage, by observing that what had occurred was the ef 
fect of accident. ‘“ An accident,” cried the Arab; “it was never an ac- 
cident that turned the muzzle of the assassin’s gun towards my poor boy’s 
heart; had any other but Ali Acmah fired the shot, I might have believed 
it was an accident; but Ali Acmah has long desired the blood of his vic- 
tim; I am ready to swear on the koran that the murder was premeditat- 
ed. But why do you hold me? let me strike at the foul heart of the 
wretch! let me send his soul to hell ?” 

It was in vain that his friends essayed to pacify the old man; in vain 
they attempted to hold him back, his struggles were so violent, and the 
horse he bestrode so spirited, that he would soon have disengaged himself 
from their hold, had not the prince rode up. His presence caused a mo- 
mentary silence, which was, however, immediately broken by the old 
Arab, who, darting from his horse, threw himself upon his knees before 
Hussein Ali Meerza, and having loudly accused Ali Acmah of wilfully 
murdering his son, claimed the right of revenging the blood, as being 
the nearest relative to the fallen man. The prince having dismounted, 
proceeded to seat himself upon a nummed, which was spread for him on 
the ground, and bade both accused and accuser to be brought before him. 
The latter soon told his tale, which was, ‘‘ That Ali Acmah and his victim 
had been at bitter enmity with each other for some time, and that the 
former had been more than once heard to say, that he longed for young 
Abdallah’s blood ; that, in fact, this was not the first attempt he had made 











at assassination, for afew months before Abdallah had been shot at while | 


sitting under a date tree, in the vicinity of Bushire, and it was strongly 
suspected that Ali Acmah had fired the ball, which had then lodged in 
the turban of the young man.” 

To this accusation Ali Acmah replied, that he had never felt any hatred 
towards Abdallah ; that as for the shot fired in the date grove, he wished 
that his beard might be plucked from its roots, if he knew from whom it 
came. ‘It was an unlucky fate,” he continued, “ that caused the ball 
trom my rifle to enter the body of the young man, for I had aimed at a 
gazelle ; as Allah is Allah, and Mahomed is his prophet, I speak no lies. 
I am ready to pay the price of blood, it is due from me, for I have slain 
aman, although unintentionally.” 

“ You lie, vile wretch! foulswine! burnt father! goromsog!”’ cried 
the old Arab. “ You are an assassin, you wished to kill my son. O most 
noble prince, issue of the king of kings, give me the life of this man :— 
let me slay him with nine own hand! Does he think that blood-money 
can ever repay me for the loss of my child? Oh, no!—may the ashes of 
my ancestors be defiled, if lacceptof any ransom! Let me have blood for 
blood, vengeance for vengeance.” 

An investigation of some length now ensued ; witnesses were called, 
the mutual positions of the dead man, Ali Acmah, and the gazelle, at the 
moment of the shot being fired, were examined into; and at length it be- 
came clear to every one present that the fatal event was the result of no 
accident, but of a premeditated vengeance. The Prince had now no 
second course to pursue ; and having asked the bereaved father whether 
he was inclined to accept of the price of blood, the old man returned in a 
firm and solemn voice, 

“ In no other manner but by the death of the assassin.” 

“ Take, then, ycur due,” said Hussein Ali Meerza. ‘I am here to 
administer equal justice to Persians and to Arabs, and can refuse it to 
none.” 

On hearing these words, the murderer threw himself upon his knees, 
and having confessed his guilt, intreated for mercy in the most suppliant 
terms, calling Allah to witness that he had received the greatest provo- 
cation from ‘him he had slain. It was, however, in vain that he spoke. 
There was one man only present who had power to save his life, and that 
man was the father of ‘Abdallah. Coldly drawing forth his sabre, the old 
Arab advanced towards the kneeling criminal, and exclaiming—“ O Ab- 
dallah! thus do I revenge thy blood !”’ with one powerful blow he sever- 
ed the head of Ali Acmah from his body. 

I had before this frequently been witness to the awful speediness of 
Oriental justice, but never had I beheld a scene more imposing than the 
one which had just taken place; for in the space of one short half-hour the 
murder had been committed, the accusation made, the witnesses examin- 
ed, and the criminal condemned and executed. It must be observed that 
justice was meted out in this instance most impartially : for had not the 
crime been clearly proved, the murderer would have been acquitted. He 
would still, however, have been exposed to the vengeance of the dead 
man’s family, who would have sought his life by every possible means. 

The fatal event which had occurred having naturally put a sudden stop 
to the chase, the retinue of the prince collected together in good order, 
and we proceeded in the direction of Bushire, where we arrived about 
noon. At the entrance of the town we took leave of Hussein Ali Meerza, 
and proceeded to the Factory, where we were most hospitably received 
by Mr. Blane, the English resident and political agent. 

A few days after our arrival at Bushire, a revolution took place, and, 
after some bloodshed, Hussein Ali Meerza was deposed, and the govern- 
ment usurped by one Djumal Khan, an Arab. After having been detain- 


ed prisoner for a short time, the prince was allowed to depart with his | 


harem for Shiraz. 

Djumal Khan did not long enjoy his usurped power ; for a few weeks 
after he had assumed the reins of government, he was shot while feast- 
ing in a date-grove about a mile from the towh, the day before the arri- 
val of Timoor Meerza, second brother to Hussein Ali, with an army from 
Shiraz. Aided by this (for — fortunate occurrence, Timoor Meerza 
soon put down the rebellion, and was in consequence appointed governor 
by the Farmoon Farmab, which situation he held until the death of Fath- 
Ali Shah, when, having been engaged with his fathert and brothers in 
unsuccessfully disputing the crown with Mohammed Shah, the present 
menarch, he was obliged to fly from Persia, when he proceeded to Eng- 
land in company with Hussein Ali Meerza and another of his brothers. 

Those three Persian princes are now residing at Bagdad, and are in 
receipt ofa pension from the English government. 





THE ARMOURER OF MUNSTER. 
A PAGE FROM THE HISTORY OF FANATICISM. 
Concluded. 
XXVI.—THE RECOIL OF ERROR. 
: place at that interview tested the courage and honour of 
Franz severely, but his conscience triamphed over temptation. In vain 


the queen and her evil adviser urged the means, which lay securely be- 
fore them, of releiving themselves of the presence of the king. His own 


What took 








_™ The right of Hussien Meerza, Farmoon Farmah of Shiraz, to the crown of Per 
sla, was not rey wage] visionary, for he was_ born (of a different mother) on the 
same day as the late Abbas Meerza, father of Mohamed the present Shah. Had 


not the claim of Mohamed been supported by the English and Russian govern- 
ments, there is every reason te suppose that 
as he possessed a well-discipline 
talented British officer. 


ussein would have been successful, 
army, commanded by Mr. Littlejohn, a most 
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passions, rendered more turbulent than ever by the scene he had 
viously witnessed, worked fiercely upon him; but he withstood the sug- 
— ef vengeance, and placing his final resolution clearly and firmly 

efore the queen, he lett her to the bad counsels of the tiend, who was now 
goading her on to an act of sanguinary violence. The next morning, 
calmed and purified by the ordeal through which he had passed, he stood 
as usual in the king’s anteroom awaiting his orders for the day. 

The first person who craved audience was Kreckling, the provost of the 
city, a ferocious zealot, and a worthy disciple of Johannes. He was fol- 
lowed by his guard of mercenaries, in whose custody Franz perceived the 
two pages of the prince-bishop, who had for so many months endured 
captivity in the household of the king. 

“ What. crime can these poor children have committed?” inquired 
Franz. 

“TI caught them on the outworks,” replied Kreckling; ‘they were 
about to flee to the camp of the priest of Baal. Colonel, announce my 
name to the —— 

“« We were so bungry !” cried the poor children. 

“ My lord-provost,” said Franz, “ you can well pass it over in silence. 
If you denounce the children to the king, you send them to the block. I 
will not bring their blood upon my soul.” 

Kreckling scowled at the colonel, and without reply entered the royal 
bedroom. In the next moment he ®alled his men to bring the boys 
fore the king. There was much confused and loud speaking of angry 
voices. 


4“ aes shall die!” exclaimed the deep and terrible voice of the king- 
The children wept aud prayed for pardon in piercing accents of ter- 
ror. 


’ 


“ Johannes,” cried an imploring veice, which Franz gratefully recog- 
nised as that of Elise, “ Johannes, for my sake—for our love—I implore 
you to pardon them !” 

“ Silence!” roared Johannes. 

“ No, I will not be silent. Am I not privileged to ask a boon at your 
hands? Do not stain with the innocent blood of children those hands 
which have so lately clasped mine in tondness and tender emotion. I be- 
seech you pardon them: it would be a_ great crime—a horrible sacrifice 
—a murder! Oh, God, if you take their young lives, how could I again 
endure the sacrilegious touch of those clotted fingers !”’ 

A sharp and thrilling scream of agony was the only answer. 
rushed into the room, impelled by an irresistible impulse. 

The deed of blood was done. The victims lay upon the floor, writhi 
in the throes of death. The king coldly wiped the blood from his sword, 
with a look of fixed and unrelenting vengeance in his face. Elise still 
knelt athis feet. Suddenly she sprang up. Abhorring the cruelty of her 
husband, and infuriated by his rejection of her petition, the proud woman 
cast upon him a look of mortal hatred and scorn. 

“I donot believe,” she said, slowly, “ that Heaven approves the misery 
you are inflicting on these deluded people. I believe that God will pun- 
ish thee in this life and the next. My soul loathes your blood-guiltiness. 
Nothing can stay thy thirst for human life, which you value not,—thy 
contempt for mercy, of which you know not the holy sweetness,— y 
heartless indifference to the love and devotion which a credulous fai 
has brought to thy feet. Never again will I submit to thy hateful pre- 
sence,—never—never! I leave thee; the Church that has snared me to 
thy embraces shall divorce and liberate me!” 

Kreckling, hardened as he was, trembled fur the daring woman, and 
turned pale with dread. The king cast upon Elise one sidelong glance, 


Franz 











a distinct view of his face. 2 
forced from the scene of the assassination deprived him of all my A of 
clearly fixing the events that were passing ab 


fant in its grasp. ; : 
geance: the stranger only hurried on the faster, aud uttering occasional 


full of demoniac rage. 

«I will answer thee before the congregation,” he said. “Divorce? 
Yes, thou shalt be divorced!’ Then turning to Franz, he continued— 
“Command the attendance of my consorts, and of my whole court and 
household, in the market-place. You, Colonel Kippenbrock, with your 
guards, await me with them there.” 


XXVII.—THE CROWNING SACRIFICE. 


The congregation of the faithful, now wofully diminished by famine 
and pestilence, were assembled in the market-place. A fearful silence 
brooded over the multitude. It was suddenly Cecben by the blast of a 
distant trumpet. Then nearer and louder, the sclemn notes of the Dead 
March pealed though the morning air. Hauslein, the third duke, with his 
regiment of mercenaries, marched into the place, and formed on three 
sides of a hollow square under the towers of St. Lambert, whose rich 
carvings and painted windows were brightly illuminated by the rising 
sun. 

The procession —- The band, which still played the Dead 
March, was followed by Franz at the head of his troop of Trabants. Then 
came the king attended by the provost. He led the ill-fated queen Elise. 
She was pale with terror; her step tottered as she advanced; her form 
was scarcely veiled by the white folds of her night dress; her feet were 
bare ; and her long black hair streamed in disorder over her shoulders. 
The queen Gertrude, her cheek blanched, and her once haughty brow 


contracted by agony and tear, followed her unhappy rival. The other 
wives of the king, all equally appalled, accompanied her. A troop of 


Trabants closed the proeession. 

The king stood in the centre of the square. He signed to the provost 
to retire. The thirteen wives of the king formed a circle round him and 
Elise. 

“Kneel, ye pure ones!” shouted the king. The women fell to the 
earth. A shudder ran through the crowd. It was plain, as if the purpose 
of the executioner had been announeed, that a deed of violence was about 
to be consummated. 

The space round Johannes was clear. The wretched wives of the fan- 
atic formed a circle, prostrate upon the ground, their heads buried in 
their hands with an aspect of stricken misery. The suppressed sob, the 
stifled groan, the cry of unavailing pity, were felt like a heavy weight in 
the atmosphere. Even the soldiers, chilled by suffering and privation, 
stern from the cold-blooded duties to which they had become habituated, 
were conscious of that nervous sickness which in the face of extreme 
cruelty will sometimes steal upon the strongest frame. 

Elise was crouched at the feet of the king. Her fingers with convul- 
sive energy were twisted in his robes; her face at one moment was turn- 
ed upwards towards him with an imploring ghastly expression of mortal 
terror, and then fell in utter helplessness upon her own outstretched arms. 
The king gazed around him for a moment; a maniac frenzy flashed in his 
eyes; he had disengaged bis hands from the clambering grasp of his vic- 
tim, and tossiug them abroad in the air, seemed to invoke the attention of 
the audience. His lips moved, but no words followed. The whiteness 
of his face betrayed the horrible passions that agitated hifh. There was 
a gasping effort to speak, but the power of utterance was choked by 
rage. Looking round and round, as if it were for the applause of the 
spectators, he suddenly steod erect—a naked sword flashed in the sun- 
light—a piercing shriek rang through the air—and then a palpable shud- 
der shook the terrified congregation. It was the work of an instant, and 
the body of the doomed Elise fell in a heap upon the ground, the bleed- 
ing head tumbling at the feet of the slayer. be 

Franz hardly saw what hadhappened, but he inferred it from the aspect 
of fear which tilled the faces of those about him, and from the movement 
which supervened upon the act of murder. Maddened beyond all power 
of control by an atrocity so barbarous, committed on the person of the 
woman he had once passionately loved. he tore his sword from the scab- 
bard and rushed towards the king. But the motion had been observed 
by one who stood close to him, and a grasp of iron drew him back, while 
a low powerlul voice whispered, ‘“‘ Madman! not now !” - 

While this was going forward, the king turned to the congregation, and 
resuming his usual ferocious calmness exclaimed, ‘‘ The doom was just. 
The deceased queen committed blasphemy—she blasphemed the Holy 
Spirit incarnated in the person of her king and consort. Her doom was 
pronounced by a voice trom Heaven, and executed wy the hand of Hea- 
ven’s minister. Join with me, brethren, in chanting the Hallelujah ‘- 

The trembling women rose from their knees, and gathering confusedly 
round the king, made a fearful discord of the sacred song. Johannes 
whirled Queen Gertrude round and round in a frantic movement of danc- 
ing exultation, and the whole congregation followed his example, till the 
market-place exhibited a scene of delirious riot. 

After a short lapse of time an order was issued for the Trabants to form. 
There wasa call for the colonel. They looked for him in vain. He was 
already gone. 


XXVIII.—THE RESCUE. 


Away—away through the narrow streets to the house of Krutzlinger, 
Franz telt himself borne rather than impelled by the herculean grasp ot @ 
stranger, whose features were so concealed by the broad leaf of a hu 
hat drawn tightly down over his forehead, that it was impossible to obtain 
The precipitation with which Franz was 


out him. In vain he strug 
led to release himself from the giant strength which held him like an in- 
In vain he called aloud for succour, and protested ven- 






objurgations on his folly, commanded him on his life’s peril to keep 
silence. At last they reached the house. — 

“Madman!” cried the stranger, 28, bursting into the room, he flung 
Franz from him; “‘ Madman ! you would have sacrificed my life as well as 

own. To rush upon the monster in the midst of his guards and his 

ica—you would have been annihilated on the spot, trampled under 
the feet of a thousand maniacs. Where is thy reason? oaaid thet have 
been vengeance’? Let me think better of you; give me your hand in 
pledge that you will not attempt this fruitless violence, but that you will 
take wiser and safer measures of retribution. Your hand,” he thundered 
aloud ; “ you owe your life to me; refuse, and then denounce me to 
these demon prophets.” 

“No, no,” articulated Franz. 

“Then why hesitate ?” returned the other; “there is not second to 
be lost. They will be upon you here even while we are speaking, and 
we must not be seen together. Your hand and pledge.” 

“I pledge myself,’ cried Franz, in a half scream of mingled rage and 
consternation. 

Klara had witnessed this brief scene with wonder and terror; when 
the stranger turning to her revealed in a few words what had happened, 
and besought her, for her own sake and that of Franz, to use her influ- 
ence with him for instant flight. “The town can no longer be kept. It 
will fall a prey to discord within wd vengeance from without: Franz’s 
life is forfeited by the desertion of his post—this house is 20 longer safe 
for either of you. I will save you; implicitly follow my instructions, and 
before to-morrow’s dawn you will be beyond the reach of danger: hesi- 
tate, and all is lost.” 

There was a loud trampling and murmur of voices pealing through the 
street. Franz sat in an attitude of hopeless unconciousness, gazing va- 
cantly at his pre-erver. , 

“ Away !” cried the stranger, forcibly lifting him from the chair. “ To 
the rampartse—to the ramparts!’’ and Lestesthe Franz to the garden be- 
hiad the house, in a few moments the little party were retreating rapidly 
and cautiously along a narrow way which led towards a deserted part of 
the town, under the shadow of the fortifications. They had scarcely 
cleared the house when it was filled with a wild mob of soldiers and 
burghers, yelling out the name of the armourer. 


XXIX.—THE FUGITIVES. 


In a lonely hovel, sprawling in a hollow under the walls, close to the 
te by which Franz had entered Munster on his return from his appren- 
ticeship travels, the fugitives found themselves on the evening of that 
day. The place was known to the stranger, and the decrepit old man 
who appeared to be its only tenant was evidently in his interest. The 
mystery of the stranger’s conduct was still preserved—little conversation 
on pe amongst them: it was apparently enough for his purpose that he 
ad succeeded in conveying Franz and Klara to a place of retuge; but he 
refused to furnish any further explanations. 

As the twilight darkened over the town, the stranger, who was con- 
stantly on the watch in and out of the miserable room in which they were 
concealed, handed Klara a small bundle. ‘‘ This,” said he, “contains a 
disguise—the dress of a peasant boy; it is necessary that you should 
change your costume. No words. but hasten your toilet, that we may be 
prepared for emergencies.”” His manner was dominant, and, even had 
she been disposed to question him, she felt it would have been useless. 
In a few minutes her toilet was completed in an adjoining nook, for it 
could scarcely be called a chamber, and when she returned, the stranger 
declared that she became her new character admirably. 

It was now deepening into night. A rustle was heard without, followed 
by a low whiffling sound. The stranger sta:ted to his feet, and carefully 
opening the door, admitted the fourth person into the room. 

“‘Hanslein !” exclaimed Franz. 

“ Ay—sate, thanks to a little more self-control than you displayed this 
morning,” replied Hanslein. ‘ Why if you had had your own way, the 
incarnate devils about us would have torn you to pieces. You are saved 
for better things.” 

“The news—the news ?” cried the stranger impatiently. 

“The game is up,” said Hauslein ; “ famine is decimating the garrison. 
All prospect of relief {from without is at an end. In Friesland, at Bols- 
wart, the Auabaptists mustered in great force, but the whole garrison 
was cut to shreds At Amsterdam, Geelan and Kempen tried to levy 
men, and falling upon the council while they were at festival in the Rat- 
haus, a trightfal slaughter ensued, and the Anabaptists were beaten. 
Kempen, who had named himself Bishop of Amsterdam, was hanged; and 
Geelan mounted the tower of the Kathaus, and offered himself as a target 
the mark of the men, who soon brought him down dead on the pavement. 
There fell the last hope of the fanatics.” 

“To-night ?” said the stranger, in a low voice to Hinslein. 

“Within an hour,’ returned the other. 

“The time of action has come,” said the stranger, raising his voice, 

“our plan is taken; we have discovered the means of escape. I will not 


venture for Klara, but Franz was at her side, and inspired ber with 
courage. The task was achieved, however, in safety, but not without a 
shock, which forced a sudden cry of terror from her as she slipt from the 
wall. Ina moment more a light glanced from the height they had just 
quitted, but it was too fuint to penetrate the gloom below ; and the 
fugitives were already rapidly descending into the moat when a shot rang 
in their ears. It was fired at random, probably to alarm the sentries. 
Wading now through the shallowest part of the moats aud ditches beyoud 
the little party at last gained the open plain, and, instinctively falling on 
their knees, offered up a silent prayer of thanks giving for their escape. 
Not a word was spoken, for their hearts yet beat high with excitement, 
and they walked rapidly furward towards the distant fires of the bishop’s 
camp. Suddenly they were startled by the report of matchlocks, and a 
hoarse voice challenged,— 

“ Who goes there 7?’ 

“ Friends,” replied the stranger. ; 

“ The watch- word ?” repeated the voice. 

“One, two, three !”’ returned the stranger, : 

In the next moment they were surrounded by a patrol of the bishop’s 
soldiers, who were going f rt rounds. 


XXX.—EXPLANATIONS. 


The short summer night was gone, and it was daybreak before the 
fugitives were admitted to the tent of the General Count Oberstein. As 
they entered the first person they met was a Lutheran divine, wearing a 
long black gown and broad hat. His eyes fell upon Franz. : 

“ At length I meet you again,” he said, seizin Franz’s hand with a cor- 
dial grasp. “ Welcome to our camp ; my prophecy is fultilled !” 

“ Doctor Fabricius!’ exclaimed Franz, joyfully recognising the pastor 
he had formerly encountered in the gast-haus. ‘ 

“ You have received our faith once more, my son 1”’ said the doctor. 

“ With my whole heart,” returned Franz. ; 

The conversation was interrupted by the arrival of Count Oberstein and 
his staff. 

The story of the escape was soon told, and Hinslein, who had purchased 
his indemnity by certain information he had given concerning the state 
of the city, and meaus of assault he had placed at the disposal of the be- 
siegers, was already in conference with some of the officers, when Count 
Oberstein, publicly addressing Franz, acknowledged his obligation to him, 
and offered him on the spot a command in the approaching attack. But 
Franz declined the honour, declaring that he desired nothing more than 
protection for Klara, and an opportunity of re-eutering Munster with the 
army, that he might be present when the last act of retributive justice de- 
scended on the head of the monster Johannes. 

“ But,” he added, ‘I would crave leave to make one stipulation,—that 
the innocent shall be distinguished from the guilty and that an amnesty 
may be extendad to all who are willing to summit.” 

“ The Diet ot Worms has already secured the amnesty you seek,” re- 
plied Count Oberstein, “ with the exception of Johannes and the chiefs, 
and such stubborn fanatics as we may take with arms in their hands.” 

“One word more,” said Franz ; “ there is one present who owes me 
an explanation, which he will now consider it my due to receive.” 

The stranger stepped forward. 

“ You shall have it cheerfully,” he exclaimed. ‘“ Have yon forgotten 
the rough fellow who interrupted you in the streets one morning, on your 
way home from the butcheries in the market-place ?” : 

“| had my suspicions,” said Franz, “that my preserver of yesterday 
and that rough fellow were the same.” 

“ You were right, lad,” returned the other ; ‘but, nevertheless, you 
had forgotten the host of the gasthaue, who admired your bravery so 
much on the occasion of the outrage otfered to the good Doctor Fabricius, 
that he was willing to risk his own safety in the attempt to draw you out 
of that doomed city. 1 cannot enter into all the particulars now, but my 
knowledge of the place and the people atforded me advantages which the 
count allowed me to make use of ; and it was at his instance I made my 
way into the city that morning to seek you. Ho owed you his life, and 
desired to save yours in return. I knew all about your fatal attachment, 
and saw clearly enough how it was likely to end. But no more of that. 
We have other business on hand.” 

It was, indeed, no time for explanation. The camp was in motion on 
all sides ; and the surprise with which Franz received this account of the 
risk his deliverer had incurred on his account was quickly absorbed in 
more urgent claims upon his attention. 

A hasty conference was held with the prince-bishop ; and the line of 
policy adopted, for which ample preparations had been made, was now 
to be put in execution. The valiant Hans had undertaken to provide for 
Klara, and Frauz, relieved from all anxiety on her account, was at once 
admitted to the council. 


XXXL—THE STORMING OF THE CITY. 


Count Oberstein, still hoping to spare the city the horrors of a siege, 





press your conscience, if it be possible that you can still cling to the creed 
ot these savages.” 

“T abandon it forever,” said Franz, solemnly. 

“ But [ expect,” continued the other, “that you will place yourself 
implicitly ia my hands until we are all safe beyond these walls. The 
slightest indiscretion would destroy us all.” 

“T am bound to you,” said Franz, “and will follow you trustfally. I 
see the folly which, in an excess of passion, I was about to commit. | 
see it now, but I reserve the right of a more deliberate and complete re- 
venge for another opportunity.” 

“And I will help yor to it,” said the stranger. 

Half an hour elapsed, during which Hinslein and the stranger were 
engaged in conversation apart. Franz had made many attempts to draw 
from the stranger some particujars concerning himself and his objects, but 
in vain. There was a studious reserve in his communications which it 
was useless to besiege with questions. Hauslein was equally mysterious; 
and, for the first time during his acquaintance with Franz, appeared to 
act with an evasiveness that sat uneasily on the natural frankness of his 
character. 

The time approached for their departure. It was now night, the first 
dark hour or so after twilight, before the moon had risen. The stranger 
had chosen his moment skilfully. 

“Now,” he whispered to his companions, “for our adventure. Keep 
close by me. I know the track, step by step. But not a word must be 
uttered. Crouch low, and move softly. If there be danger, it will be of 
ourown making. Within three quarters of an hour the sentries will be 
changed ; we must get past the gates before that time, for fresh sentries 
are watchful gpd vigilant. The poor wretches on duty now are in all 
likelihood worn out with fatigue, and droppicg asleep at their posts. 
Hush !” 

There was a slight whizzing sound outside. 
listened. 

His hand was on the door, when Franz intercepted him. 

“It was the wind,” said the stranger. “Follow me.” 

“ What security have I,” he demanded, “ of your intentions? You re- 
fuse to tell me your name or quality. I tell you plainly that, although I 
do not doubt you, this mystery shakes my ®onfidence.” 

“‘What do you suspect !”’ inquired the other. 

“‘T have no suspicions, but it is reasonable that, in thus putting our lives 
in your hands, we should have some assurance of our safety.” — 

“ Well, then, I pledge myself you shall be satisfied when we are beyond 
the walls. The time is precious, do not waste it in idle speech. “The 
best security I can give you is to share the peril with you. I have pro- 

ed you with a brace of pistols; keep behind me, and use them if I be- 
tray you. Tush, man! the horrors you have witnessed have disturbed 
your nerves. Be silent, and follow me.” 

_They crept out of the hovel, and, gliding under the walls, came within 
Pistol-range of the posts. The stranger paused, and, gazing intently 
through the darkness, indicated b signs the stillness which reigned over 

Place. Nota foot-tramp could be heard, or click of arms; the low- 
moaning air alone swept upon their ear. It was as he had anticipated. 
ta overcome by watching and privation, were sleeping at their 

Stealing hoiselessly past the guardhouse, the fugitives reached a foot- 

ily visible in the darkness, which led meanderin ¥ up the 

works. The stranger advanced first. He was follow y Franz 

and Klara, Hinslein being close to the rear. The track was steep and 
difficult, and they crept on all-fours, pausing at intervals to listen for the 
tread of the sertries above. But all was still. At last they reached the 
heights, and had scarcely gained the summit when the stranger suddenly 
stopped and stretched himself flat npon the ground. The motion was 
instantly imitated by his companions. They listened in. A measured 
foot-fall was heard pacing up and down, 80 close upon them that it seemed 
if they had advanced a few yards further in that direction they must have 
fallen into the hands of the guard. Gradually the footsteps retreated, as 
if the sentry were taking a more distant round. The opportunity was 
seized by the stranger with promptitude. Without raising himself from 
his te position, he clambered over the irregular fortification, and 


They held their breath and 


summoned the leaders to surrender, promising an amnesty to all who 
should throw themselves on the merey of the imperial officers. But 
Johannes refused the flag of truce entrance into the town; and Orator 
Rothman audaciously sent the prince-bishop a paraphrase of that part of 
the Book of Daniel which contains a description of the four beasts. The 
last chance of merey was now cast away for ever. ' 
On the 13th of June, 1535, the free city was stormed by the imperial 
troops. In the night Hinslein led five hundred volunteers, forming the 
“forlorn hope,” through the unguarded passes of the moat and outworks 
toa forgotten postern. It was broken in; and the sentries, wherever 
they offered resistance, were cut to pieces. The storming party rushed 
into the town, and the burghers, rendered desperate by despair and the 
fury of afunatic zeal, coutestedevery inch of ground. The conflict lasted 
upwards of an hour in the darkness of the night, and among the narrow, 
winding streets of the old city. At last Hanslein cut his way to the 
nearest gate, where Count Oberstein, with the élite of the army, guided 
by Franz, awaited him. The gates were flung open, and with a wild 
hurrah the troops poured into the city. But the victory was not yet won. 
From street to street, from house to house, the Anabaptists retreated, 
fighting furiously as famished tigers, and selling every pace they yielded 
for the blood of Oberstein’s bravest soldiers. Driven trom the streets, the 
last of the fanatic horde rallied for a final effort in the market-place. 
Johannes was there, mounted on his dark-grey horse, which had been fed 
while huudreds of men had died of hunger. There the sanguinary 
strnggle was renewed. 

The morning light dawned on the scene of blood, and gave a fresh ad- 
vantage to the soldiers of the empire. Franz kept close to Count Ober- 
stein, but had not yet drawn his sword. But when he saw the king 
waving bis keen Damascene blade, and heard him shouting blasphemies 
to his tollowers, a wild rage seized him. 

“ Elise!’ he exclaimed, as he struck his spurs up to the rowel-head 
into his horse’s flanks. Madly the horse sprang forward, trainpling friend 
and foe under his hooves. “ Elise!” once more roared Franz, as his horse 
rearedand fell back on his haunches, when he reined him in before the 
king. Deeming the monster unwortay of his yet unstained blade, he 
struck him with his sheathed sword with such concentrated force, that he 
sank upon the saddle-bow stunned and senseless. He then seized him 
with a violent grasp, and spurred his horse back to the side of Count 
Oberstein. 

“There !”’ said he, casting his prey at the feet of the general, “there is 
me firebrand that kindled this hellish war. Do with him what you 
will. 

“The bishop has commanded the wreteh to be reserved for his own 
justice, ” replied the count. “Take him to the camp, and see that he be 
carefully "mpage i 

The fight was ended. Rothman saw the king taken, and, determined 
not to fall alive into the hands of the enemy, he plunged, sword in hand, 
into the thick of the fight, and fell more nobly than he had lived. The 
Governor Kuipperdoiling and Provost Kreckling were not to be found. 
The shattered remnant of the Anabaptists, hopeless and exhausted, flung 
away their arms, fell on their knees, aud begged for quarter. It was 
granted to them. 


XXXII.—THE FALL OF THE CURTAIN. 


The prince-bishop held his court in the hall of Dalmen. His coun- 
cillors sat on either side of the throne, and Count Oberstein was seated 
ona lower chair on the right hand of the bishop, beneath the canopy of 
the dais. Twoclerks occupied places in front at a table covered with red 
cloth. 

A side-~loor was thrown open, and slowly advancing along the ante- 
room, lined on both sides with the imperial troops, Franz appeared con- 
ducting the tailor king into the presence of his judge. Juhannes was 
ghastly pale, and loaded with irons ; but he preserved, notwithstanding, 
the haughtiness of his mien, aud his dark eyes flashed as fie.cely and con- 
temptuously as when the crown of Zion glittered on his brow. 

“The murderer of my son!” muttered the prince-bishop to Oberstein, 
hiding his face shudderingly in bis hands. 

“Remember,” said Oberstein, in a low voice, “ your grace is a prince 





dropped upon the shelving bank at the other side. This was a feartul 





and a judge, as well as a father. ” 








“Wretched man,” exclaimed the bishop, addressing the prisoner 
“‘ wherefore hast thou thus destroyed my people?” - “ 

“ Priest,” returned the other, “I am not answerable to thee. To Him 
I serve on high alone am I accountable.” 

“What mercy can you hope,” demanded the prince, “for the deeds 

of blood you have committed? What reparation can you make for thy 
most monstrous iniquities 1” 
“Mercy!” returned Johannes. “I neither seek nor willaccept it from 
the hands of man. Reparation! Lowe thee none. What I have done 
is recorded to the glory of Heaven. It is thou whoart indebted to me.” 
“ Proud and insolent to the last,” said the bishop. ‘What do you 
mean by these words of defiance?” 

“ Thou fled’st from Munster,” returned Johannes, “and left it behind 
thee as defenceless as an unwalled town. 1 have given it fortifications 
which defy all foes except pe and famine. The only injury I have 
done thee is the ill-gotten gold I have caused thee to expend ; and if 
thou wilt hearken to my counsel, I will put thee in the way to gain it 
back with interest.” 

‘What does he say ?”’ demanded the prince. 

“ Explain yourself, prisoner "’ said Oberstein. 

« Oh,” said Johannes, with an icy smile of derision, “ his highness can 
easily make profitof me! Put me in an iron cage, as Tamerlane did 
Bajazet, and show me about the land for money. The world will thron 
to see me, and you will soon gain back more than the cost of the siege." 

A general murmur of astonishment ran through the assembly at the 
daring words of the fettered man, whose life hung on the decision of the 
judge to whom he offered this oe aap advice. The bishop looked at 
him for a moment with an expression of surprise and bitterness. 

“Thou art a prophet,” said he, “and it is meet thy words should be 
fulfilled. And fit led they shall be. Give the prisoner into the custod 
of the seneschal of Dalmen, and let him be confined in the condemn 
cell till further orders be issued. And do thou,” he added, turning to 
Franz, “repair to Munster, and direct the smiths to get ready an iron 
cage. in which I will manacle this demon, and show him like a ravening 
wolf in all the market-places of Germany.” 

With unflinching firmness Jan Bockhold tollowed Franz forth from 
the presence-chamber. The prince-bishop dismissed the council, and re- 
mained alone with Count Oberstein, until Franz returned to report the 
committal of his prisoner to the hands of the seneschal. 

“You have done well, ” said the prince; “ to you I owe the means of 
punishing this great malefactor, who, but for your courage and forbear- 
ance, must have fallen under the vengeance of my troops. We are much 
your debtors. You shall name your own reward.” 

“Such reward,” replied Franz, ‘were price of blood. 
cept it.” 

** Will you not continue to serve me in my court or my army? said the 
orince, 
ar? Your grace must pardon me,” replied Franz; “if I may ask a favour, 
it would be permission to sell my valuables, and to carry the proceeds to 
my future home.” 

“Then you leave my territory ?” said the bishop. 

“Twill get hima captaincy in the Elector of Saxony’s army,’ 
Oberstein, desirous of softening the harshness of Franz ’s refusal. 

“Your pardon again, my lord-count,” said Franz; “I have seen the 
madness of ambition when I only sought todo good, and henceforth my 
sole my ag shall be in an humble home, sweetened by peace and do- 
mestic love.” 

“ Would I had an hundred subjects like him who now abandons me !”” 
exclaimed the bishop, while he laid his hand on the head of the heretic 
and blessed him terveutly. 

“ May Heaven bless and guard your grace !"’said Franz, as he knelt 
and kissed the bishop’s hand. 

The armourer rose from his knees, and making an obeisance to Count 
Oberstein, left the presence of the haughty but unhappy prince-bishop 
for the last time. 


* > * - * ” « * 


I dare not ac- 


’ said 


After an interval of a few months, Franz and Klara were united in the 
cathedral of St. Lambert, and left Munster forever. Protected " Ober- 
stein and Fabricius, they settled in Cassel. Franz, favoured by the elac- 
tor, attained wealth anu distinction in hiscraft. And it was in his own 
quiet home he learned the end of Johannes. The miserable man expia- 
ted his guilt by a feartul death. With two of his brother- prophets, he 
died under the torture on the $rd of February, 1536. 


ae 


Kaperial Parliament. 


DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH SPAIN. 


House of Commons, June 5. 

The length of this debate prevents us giving more than the speeches of Mr. 
Shiel and Lord Palmerston, together with the able summary from the columns 
of the Times. 

Mr. G. BANKES commenced the debate of the night by moving as a 
resolution— 

“ That this House learns with deep regret, from a correspondence 
between the British Government and the Government of Spain, now upon 
the table of this house, that a proposed interference with the internal 
concerns of the Spanish Government, as conducted under the authority 
and with the entire approval of Her Majesty’s Ministers, has placed the 
British Government, and our representatives at the Court of Madrid, in 
a position humiliating in its character, and which is calculated to affect 
the friendly relations heretofore existing between the Court of Great 
Britain and of Spain.”’ - 

In the remarks with which he prefaced his motion, he called attention, 
first, to the singular circumstance, that for the first time in our history a 
British Minister bad been expelled from the Court to which he had been 
accredited, and had been compelled to leave the country within a very 
limited time ; and next, to the still more singular circumstance, that the 
British Government had hitherto observed the most complaisaut silence 
thereupon. He therefore felt it tobe his duty to call on the Government 
te give explanations, which it had hitherto withheld trom the House, on 
this subject. He hoped that Lord Palmerston would see that the oppor- 
tunity now given him for vindicating the conduct of the British Govern- 
ment and its ambassador was not tuo late. Prepared as he was to join 
with Her Majesty’s Ministers to demand reparation from the country 
which had insulted and injured us, he thought that he should do his 
cause good by admitting the grievous error committed by the British 
Cabinet in the first instance. It was essential that Parliament shonld 
know whether the charges brought against Sir H. Bulwer in the papers 
already presented to it were the only charges to be preferred against 
him. [i there were nothing more against Sir H. Bulwer than the charges 
preferred in these papers, then, though he must admit that they arose out 
of the most unhappy diplumacy of Lord Palmerston, be certainly could 
not admit that they afforded any justification for the expulsion of our 
ambassador. Helamented that the instructions sent out to Sir H. Bulwer 
had led to such results, but he could not allow that Sir H. Bulwer had 
in any respect exceeded them. The Spanish Government, however, 4 
exceeded its duty when it not only rejected the despatches of Sir H. 
Bulwer, but also directed him to leave the capital within 48 hours. He 
then criticized the celebrated letter communicated by Sir H. Bulwer to 
the Duke de Sotomayor, contending that it was an unca led for interference 
with the affairs of afvreign Government, which no Government calling itself 
independent could view without indignation, and which, in his opinion, was 
certain to disturb the ties of friendship which had so long existed between 
England and Spain. He could not permit that letter, and the other papers by 
which it was accompanied, to remain on the table of the House, either 
with the approbation of Parliament, or without a severe comment upon 
them. He expressed the deepest regret that those papers existed, and 
he believed that every member in the House shared in that regret. He 
then entered into a very minute examination of them, contending that 
they had been very cautiously and cleverly selected for Lord Palmerston’s 
purposes ; that they consisted of mere extracts, not from the despatches 
of foreign Ministers, but from the despatches of our own ; and that the 
were filled with extracts trom foreign newspapers, which were not worth 
the paper on which they were written. He conceived that they were 
laid before Parliament for the mere purpose of .elay, and for the sake of 
mystifying instead of elucidating all the points at issue. He then main- 
tained that the language in which Lord Palmerston had pressed the adop- 
tion of a legal and constitutional course upon the Queen-Mother and the 
Spanish Government was 80 rude and insulting that his Lordship could 
not have adopted, if he had wished, a more certain method of defeating 
his own object. He contrasted that insulting tone with the conciliatory 
language dressed by his Lordship’s ancestor, Sir W. Temple, to one 
of our ambassadors in the re gn of Charles IJ., who had to make a similar 
communication in his day to a foreign Power, but urged that the 
conduct of Sir H. Bulwer required no defence. He had neither exceed- 
ed nor fallen short of his instructions ; but it was impossible to deny that, 
as the instructions given to him in the first instance were the cause 0 all 

















the misunderstanding, we ought to admit oar error in that respect before 
we vindicated the insult which had been inflicted on this country by the 
expulsion of thatgentleman. He thoughtthat there would be no difficult 
jn such a course, especially as Lord J. Russell and Lord Palmerston bot 
belonged to Earl Grey’s Government, which took office on the three 
rinciples of reform, retrenchment, and non-interference with the affairs 
of foreign states. 
Mr. SHEIL.—Sir, the hon. and learned gentleman on the 10th of May 
ve notice of a motion in which he selected a paragraph in one of Sir 
1. Bulwer’s letters for the purpose of inculpating the Government. He 
has now changed his ground, and has proposed a resolution to the house 
in which he moves a censure upon my noble friend the Secretary for For- 
eign Affairs. Sir, I am far from saying that the change is not deserving 
of commendation. The noble viscount is undoubtedly respousible for 
all that has been said and done by Sir H. Bulwer, and the hon and learn- 
ed gentleman was quite right when at the outset of his speech he stated 
that by introducing this question he was conferring an obligation upon 
the noble lord. Not only for his motion but also for his speech, | con- 
sider the noble lord to be under no ordinary obligations to the hon. and 
learned gentleman. (A laugh.) You will perceive that 1 am purposely 
avoiding the introduction ot any prefatory matter at all. The true ques- 
tiou before you is this—wheiler tue noble lord the Secretary for I oreign 
Affairs was justified in interfering with the internal concerns of Spain by 
the peculiar relation in which he stood towards that country? (Hear, 
hear.) What was that relation? To show the nature of it, I cannot well 
avoid taking a view—but I pledge myselt it shall be a very rapid one— 
of some recent events. In the year 1834 the Spanish Government solicit- 
ed the assistance of England. A special envoy (the Marquis de Mira- 
flores) was sent over to England for that parpose. That nobleman has 
published an account of his mission, a work which I think I see in the 
loads of my lon. friend the member tor Pontefract (‘‘ Hear,” and a 
laugh.) The Marquis de Miraflores states that Lord Palmerston commu- 
nicated to him that he had very great difficulties indeed to contend with, 
but that his earnestness in the cause of Spain and Spanish liberty over- 
came every obstacle that stood in his way; and on the 22d of April, 1834, 
the preliminary articles of the treaty of quadruple alliance were signed. 
I may hear observe, that at that period the Duke of Richmond, the Earl 
of Ripon, Sir James Graham, and a noble lord who has lately taken an 
active part in this question in another place, had not retired from the 
Cabinet. The Marquis de Miraflores goes on to say, that the effect ot 
these preliminary articles was signal and immediate, that Don Carlos was 
at once compelled to fly to Portugal; and that the noble lord having in- 
terposed, for the sake of humanity, to obtain from the Spanish Govern- 
ment some mitigation of the horrors of civil war, a hope was entertained 
that the entire pacification of Spain would be the result of these prelim- 
inary articles alone, without resort to further proceedings. It did not, 
however, prove so. Don Carlos landed in Biscay, and almost the whole 
of its vast population joined him. (Hear.) The Court of Spain was 
filled with dismay, aud the Marquis de Miraflores says that, instructed 








by his Government, he again weut to my noble friend (Lord Pulinerston, ) | 


and, to use his own expression, that he employed adjurations, ardent and 
unintermitting, for his assistance. The noble lord the Secretary for For- 
eign Affairs couseated. Further articles were sigued, and the noble lord 
gave aid, military, naval, and moral aid ; and, the fact cannot be doubted, 
that but fur the interposition of England Don Carlos would have been 
King of Spain. (Cheers.) The whole population of the Basque provin- 
ces, the church, the monastic orders, the nobility, and the still nobler 
peasantry of Spain, were all of the Carlist party. (Hear, hear.) It is 
said by the Duke de Sotomayor in very sonorous Castilian, that England 
in so acting acted for her own glory, policy, and interests,—acted, in a 
word, from selfish motives. (fear, hear.) The Duke de Sotomayor has 
said this; but what were the selfish motives by which Eugland was ac- 
tuated, I confess myself utterly at a loss to conjecture. It is true the 
people of this country have ever been, and I sincere:y trust will never 
cease to be, in sympathy with men struggling for their freedom; but 
England, as Sir Henry Bulwer has rightly obseved, had nothiag to gain 
by this intercession, except the gratitude of the Spanish people for our 
aid to them in obtaining liberal institutions. Those institutions were, by 
our assistance, established, and they remained firm and stable until the 
fall of Espartero. In mentioning the name of that distinguished man | 
may recall to the recollection of the house that the late Prime Minister of 
this country himself expressed his regret at Espartero’s fall, and in that 
regret Lam sure Lord Aberdeen fully concurred. Observe that I am 


very fur from condemning the policy of Lord Aberdeen, and I may ob-| censure can be grounded against him. I know that Sir Henr 
serve that it was by that noble lord Sir H. Bulwer was first appointes | bh: ; : : : pe 
There were no party ties between that no- | his character, as they told him he would be assassinated, in very fact, if 


Minister in Spain. (Hear.) 
bleman and Sir Henry Bulwer, but the latter had been greatly distin 


guished at Constantinople by the commercial treaties which he uegotia- | by Bugland. 











Sir Henry Bulwer went to the Duke de Sotomayor, communicated to 
him the feelings of Lord Palmerston, gave him advice in most emphatic 
but most amicable terms, but did not even then produce the letter. 
(Hear, hear.) His remonstrances, or, if I may so call it, his friendly ex- 
postulation was disregarded. He then went to the Queen Mother. His 
intercessions were of no avail. On the 9th of April Sir Henry Bulwer, 
finding that every other expedient had been exhausted, and thinking that 
the written despatch of Lord Palmerst~u might have the effect which his 
own verbal communications were intended to produce, he placed the 
despatch itself in the hands of the Spanish Minister. And here, in jus- 
tice to Sir H. Bulwer, I should read part of one of his despatches, describ- 
ing the conduct he pursued, and which I am happy to say Lord Aber- 
deen has pronounced to be justifiable :— 

“In this state of circumstances I consulted my instructions; I had al- 
ready acted upon them by giving yreny 4 and intimate advice without 
any effect being produced. It began to be very probable that Count 
Montemolin might show himself, supported by the Liberal party, and 
with the cry of the Constitation of 1812 ;—this was here canvassed on one 
side, a Republic on the other. Now, if the Pretender raised his banner, 
proclaiming constitutional ponerse, and we are called upon to support 
Queen Isabella, Her Catholic Majesty upholding military government, it 
would be difficnit for us to support the military government against the 
constitutional one, or to desert Queen Isabella suddenly, on the ground 
that we disapproved of the course that she had pursued, unless there was 
some proof that we had so disapproved. My unofficial couversation had 
no authority. Even if Her Catholic Majesty tell without exposing us to 
this difficult and particular question, it might be said, ‘Why did not Mr. 
Bulwer warn the Spanish Government of the dangerous course they were 
pursuing ? Why did he not do so with all the weight that a formal com- 
munication of the views of Great Britain would have afforded?’ It was, 
my lord, in view of these various probabilities, that I gave the sanction of 
your lordship’s name, aud of my own opinion, to the advice I presumed 
to offer. It was not, thatI am aware of, couched in improper terms; I 
did not therefore expect a violently hostile repiy, or that the present 
Government of Spain would involve amongst Queen Isabella’s enemies 
Her Majesty’s Goverument, with more than the precipitancy with which 
it had included in this category distinguished and loyal Spaniards. The 
result shows that I was inistaken.” 

Now, the result did certainly show that Sir Henry Bulwer was mistaken. | 
But why! The hon. member for Dorsetshire read a paragraph from a 
Spanish newspaper called the Heraldo, which may be considered as the 
organ of the feelings and opinions of the Spanish Government, by which it 
appeared that the editor of that paper, and I may add the Spauish Govern- 
ment, anticipated a revolution m this conntry. Under that impression, 
mistaking a Chartist procession for the national heart (cheers), not know- 
ing that here, in England, liberty and order have entered into a mutual 
guarantee, not knowing the foundations upon which our institutions are 
reared, and judging only by the perishable materials of which their owa 
are composed, they imagined that the institutions of England could be 
subverted as easily as those fragile edifices which the continental artific- 
ers call constitutions. (Cheers). Under that impression it was that the 
Spanish Government thought they could put contumely with impunity 
upon my friend, forgetful of the services he had rendered to them, and 
the benefits he had conferred. (Cheers.) Nay, I should rather have said, 
resenting the obligations under which he had laid them, they thought 
they could put that insult with safety upon my noble friend. Tbe hon. 
Member for Dorsetshire said that a Minister of England had been humili- 
ated. Sir, it would be strange indeed if a Minister of this great and pow- 
erful country, that has the power to avenge any atiront—it would be 
strange indeed if a Minister of England could be humiliated by any thing 
that could be done by that Spanish Government which fell down upon its 
knees before him. But, instead of relying upon that disparity of power, 
my noble triend insisted upon that only which he had a right in reason 
and with honour to demand. The hen. gentleman, in the course of his 
speech, spoke of quarrels between nations gnd quarrels between individ- 
als, and suid they were the same thing. Well, then 1 put this case to | 
him :—If a man were to fly for assistance in danger and difficulty, and 
that assistance was promptly and generously rendered, and afterwards, 
when the same man was putled up with a fancied prosperity, he were 
to turu round contemptuously and with insult upon his benefactor, wou!d 
not the degradation and disgrace be upon that man? Sir, in the whole 
of these papers, from the first dispatch from my noble friend down to the 


events of the 
try which cou 


eee year had been extraordinary. There was no coun- 
d be considered safe from those convulsions which had upset 
thrones, destroyed constitutions, and placed large capitals in the power of 
violent mobs: and under such circumstances how could the fate of Spai 

fail to attract painfully the attention of Lord Palmerston? He then re- 
capitulated the circumstances under which Lord Palmerston had written 


his celebrated despatch of March last, and proceeded to justify the advice 
which his Lordship had given the Queen of Spain to form an Administra- 
tion out of the two great factions into which Spain was divided as the best 


means of supporting her throne against all ies. Having received his 
iastractions from Lord Palmerston, Sir H. Bulwer saw with alarm a law 


passed at Madrid suspending all the privileges of the Constitution, and 
also saw all the leading Progresistas seized and imprisoned without even 
the form of a trial. Under such circumstances, after Sir H. Bulwer had 
presented to the Spanish Government the note of Lord Palmerston, the 
English Government had to consider whether he had acted properly in 
presenting it, and had come to the conclusion thathe had done so. It would 
have been a gross abandonment of character if the Government had taken 
a technical advantage of Sir H. Bulwer, and had said, “You had no in- 
structions to deliver that note, and as you have done so without authority, 
we disavow you and yourproceedings.” The Government therefore wil 
lingly ineurred the whole responsibility for Sir H. Bulwer’s conduet, and 
now stood before the House to justity its policy,to be acquitted if the 
House pleased to acquit it—to be censured if the House pleased to cen- 

sure it—but not denying or evading the responsibility properly belonging 
to it. He then proceeded to refute the argument that Lord Palmerston 

should have resented most deeply and in the most pompous terms the dis- 

courtesy of the Spanish Government in rejecting his despatch. He thought 

that his Lordship had done better in explaining that what we had done 

was done in a friendly spirit, and that if Spain chose to be angry, we did 

not intend to be offered. He then censured Mr. Bankes not only for 

asking for further information whilst negotiations were going on, but also 

for moving a vote of censure on Ministers at present, for he was quite 

convinced that if the House were now to adopt such a vote, it would 

weaken the powers of the Queen’s representatives, whoever they might 

be, in demanding reparation from the Spanish Government. With re 

to our relations with Spain, he admitted that they were peculiar and deli- 
cate; but, consideriug our power and the weakness of Spain, he thought 
that we were bound to treat her with the utmost forbeafance. He regret- 
ted the violent and peremptory step taken by the Spanish Government 
towards Sir H. Bulwer, for which he could see no justification; but he 
assured the House tliat whilst the destinies of Spain were placed in hands 
wanting in temper, discretion, and regard for a generous ally, he would 
not forget that the interests of the Queen of Spain and of the gallant Span- 
ish nation ought to be regarded, for the sake of old recollections, with 
feelings of friendship and amity on our part. 

Mr. DISRAELI wanted Ministers to explain how it was that whena gross 
personal contumely liad been put upon a British Minister, and a gross na- 
tional insult had been iniigtaliaet the dignity of the Queen and the Bri- 
tish Government, a full satisfaction had not been already exacted from the 
offending Government? He considered it to be a question which Minis- 
ters were bound to answer, as it was quite independent of their general 
policy, or that of the conduct of an individual diplomatist. The House 
knew from the Spanish Government the reasons which had induced it to 
dismiss Sir H. Bulwer from Madrid. Would any man venture to affirm 
that they formed a satisfactory justification for so unparalleled an outrage ? 
| We were powerful enough to submit to insult for a time, provided it was 
clear that an apology would ultimately be offered; but had the Spanish 
Government shown any readiness to apologize for the great and unparal- 
leled insult which it had offered to the Crown and Ministry of Great Bri- 
tain? Nothing like it. After all the delay which had taken place in the 
production of these papers, he believed that the Spanish Government had 
no other charge to preter against Sir H. Bulwer re those ridiculous ac- 
cusations which appeared in them; and if so, next to the outrage which 
it had committed against us in dismissing Sir H. Bulwer was the outrage 
of daring to send an envoy to explain it. He then passed an eloquent eu- 
logium on the great talents and eminent diplomatic services of Sir H. Bul- 
wer, and censured the Marquis of Lansdowne for having disapproved his 
couduct in public—a disapprobation which had led directly to the insult 
which Sir H. Bulwer had received. He then inquired how it came to 
pass that Lord Lansdowne differed so much from Lord J. Russell and his 
other colleagues; and the consideration of the misunderstandings in the 





dismissal ot Sir Henry Bulwer, I do not find a single fact upon which 

y Bulwer 
has beeu attacked by calumniators and traducers who have sought to stab 
he remaived in Madrid. They add, besides, that he has been abandoned 
Sir, he has not been abandoned by England. (Lond 


. “ ° ° ° ° oe OE,» ; » has 1@ » orli . we 
ted there, aud by his conduct of certain communications with Paris (as | cheering.) And he has not been abandoned by Parliament. (Renewed 


we understood,) and Lord Aberdeen consequently selected Sir Heury 


cheering.) 
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Bulwer to fill this high and difficult position of Ambassador to Spain, by | the head of the department with which he is connected. (Cheering 


reasou of his talents, his intelligence, and discretion. I believe it has 
been alleged, when it has been desired to institute a comparison between 
the management of foreign affairs by my noble friend and others, that 
Lord Aberdeeu never interfered in the internal affairs of Spain. But I 
shall show the very contrary. 1 shall show that he did interfere in Span- 
ish affairs, and in a manner which reflected the very greatest honour upon 
him. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Bulwer wrote to Lord Aberdeen that he had 
heard from persons of good authority that it was in contemplation to 
plight the Queen privately, and then to report the actto the Cortes at a 
time when there was no opportunity of revoking it. When Lonl Aber- 
deen received this communication he wrote without delay to Mr. Bul- 
wer, and the directions contained in that despatch were, that he should 
communicate with Narvaez, and, if any such discreditable purpose was 
really entertained, he should inform him that the English Government 
would protest againstit. And why protest against it? Because it would 
be an infringement of the Spanish constitution ; because the Queen was 
in danger; and, lastly, because it would produce confusion in the coun- 
try. Here, then, is a direct and absolute interference by Lord Aberdeen 
in the internal concerns of Spain. Suppose Narvaez had then turned 
round and said,—* This is vo question of international law, but purely 
and exclusively belonging to Spanish cognizance and jurisdiction.” — 
What then has my noble triend, who has performed such services for 
Spain, done in the way of iaterference with the internal affairs of that 
country, more than Lord Aberdeen himself? What more than interfere 
with a view of preventing every vestige of freedom from being swept 
away? Lord Aberdeen retired. My noble friend came into office. He 
very naturally directed his attention to the affairs of Spain, and in July, 
1846, he wrote a very remarkable despatch, to which reference has been 
made in one of the journals of this country. A notion seems to have got 
abroad that animosity was first stirred up in the mind of my noble friend 
when he was baffled in the great Montpensier machination. (‘ Hear,” 
and laughter.) But observe the dates It was in September the Span- 
ish marriage took place, and the despatch of which I am now speaking 
was written in July, and when no sort of quarrel existed with the Span- 
ish Government. The efforts of my noble friend were directed to sus- 
tain and uphold that liberty which he had contributed to achieve. The 
Cortes were in fact inthe hands of the Executive, the liberty of the press 
was put down, except, indeed, so far as it was available for the basest 
adulation of the Spanish Government; men were imprisoned at the cap- 
rice of power, put to death even without form of trial, and only such a 
mockery of freedom was preserved as sulliced to render the hideousness 
of these proceedings the more apparent and the more hateful. My noble 
friend was struck with this spectacle—with the sad contrast between his 
former hopes and their present realization ;—and he said it was not for 
the purpose of establishing a tyranny in Spain that the Government of 
Great Britain had interfered. (Cheers.) It was not on account of any 
irresistible addiction to intervention peculiar to my noble friend that he 
ordered Sir H. Bulwer to interfere. Mark the directions of my noble 
friend to Sir H. Bulwer. (The right hon. gentleman here read a passage 
from a despatch of Lord Palmerston in 1846, instructing Mr. Bulwer to 
make no represertations whatever to the Spanish Minister.) Now, in 
1846 there was no danger apparent of revolutions. In 1846 the throne 
of Louis Philippe seemed stable ; in 1846 the Orleans Ministry had not 

en overturned. But, in 1848, that great event took place at the con- 
templation of which we stand appalled, and upon which future histori- 
ans will look back with amazemeut. My noble iriend then warned Mr. 
Bulwer. Aware that the standard of revolution had been unfurled, aware 
of the risk that a republic ora system of democracy would be estab- 
lished in France, my noble friend, with earnest sincerity, with the wish 
to avert the evils which were impending the Queen of Spain, wrote that 
despatch to which the hon. gentleman opposite has adverted,—a despatch 
not, however, stronger than that to whieh I have just referred, as issu- 
ing from the pn of Lord Aberdeen. (Hear, hear.) When that despatch 
from my noble friend was first received by Sir. H. Bulwer, what did he 
do? Did he rush hastily to the palace to deliver it? (Hear.) He did 
not. Fer 20 days he kept that despatch; he reserved it as a last expe- 

ent, asa last resource. Mark the dates. On the 21st of March my no- 
ble friend wrote to Sir Henry Bulwer. On the 23d an insurrection took 
Place. The Cortes were suspended or prorogued. On the 28th of March 





again.) “Never,” said the Duke of Wellington, with that grand moral 
elevation which so constantly belongs to his character, “never give up a 
man who has done his best to do his duty.’”’ (Great cheering.) In that 
sentiment of the gallant soldier the generous civilian concurs. My noble 
friend approves of all Sir Henry Bulwer did, and he would rather throw 
office to the winds than desert him. (Cheers.) The hon. member asks if 
there were any other allegations against Sir Henry Bulwer. I know not 
what allegations have been preferred by one Government to the other, 
but I know that calumnies have proceeded from the vilest sources of in- 
quisitorialespionage. These Spaniards spoke in as utter ignorance of this 
country and of the character of Englishmen as when they alluded to Mr. 
Hume and Mr. Cobdenas the ministers of a revolution. Sir, | have pur- 
posely avoided going into details. The whole question is this—Was the 
uoble lord justitied, by the peculiar relations in which he stood towards 
Spain, in intertering to the extent he did? (Hear, hear.) It was in no bad 
spirit that my friend interfered, but with the honest purpose, with the 
pure motive, of averting calamity from the head which he bad begirt with 
adiadem. (Cheers.) Sir, my noble friend has been made the object of 
fierce and continued invective. This is not the first time it has been his 
fate. Since Il have been in Parliament many and many a time I have seen 
the noble lord assailed with derision, with abuse, with suspicion. But 
when my noble frieud has had the opportunity of defending himself—of 
coming down to this great tribunal, before which the public men of Eng- 
land are put before the gentlemen of Euglaud upon their trial for fame— 
when my noble triend as had the opportunity of developing his motives, 
and by proving that he was animated by the love of couutry, and inspired 
by the passion for freedom, then has his vindication been triumphant, and 
I have seen him rewarded by the acclamation of this house. (Cheers 
and counter cheers.) It was then as it will be now. (Hear.) Let a 
majority of this house decide. (Hear.) I know that there are gentle- 
men who differ from the noble lord, but I think the majority of this house 
will be of opinion that this is not a time for these indulgences; that a 

reat crisis In the world is not the time when rash experiments eught to 
be tried with public feeling. No man is incapable of error; but, take 
my uoble friend for all in all—(laughter and cheering, which rendered 
the conclusion of the sentence inaudible). In great emergencies he is 
never found wanting, or in circumstances when calm sagacity or indomi- 


And he has not been abandoned by the noble lord who is at | 


Cabinet brought him to the consideration of the foreign policy, which was 
the sole cause of them. He then entered imto a long examination of the 
foreign policy of which Lord Palmerston had been the exponent, for the 
purpose of showing that it had laid the seeds of confusion in every country 
with which he, a partizan of uon-intervention, had interfered. Of late 
yeurs the plot had thickened, and our foreign policy had been directed to 
finding not merely constitutions for the acceptance of independent states, 
but statesmen to superintend their administration. The expulsion of the 
English Minister from Madrid was the result of that pernicious system of 
liberalism which had prevailed so long in that House; and, as acheck up- 
on it, it was their first duty to express their sense of the unparalleled out- 
rage committed against the dignity of the Sovereign; their next, not to 
allow a diplomatic servant of the country to be made a scapegoat for Min- 
isters; and thet’ third, to show that this was not an attack on an in- 
dividual Minister, but on a system which he had too long been forced to 
develope, but from which he had departed in 1840, in obedience to the 
dictates of his own genius, and had so conferred great benefits on his coun- 
try. 

Sir R. INGLIS condemned the dismissal of Sir H. Bulwer from Madrid 
by the Spanish Government as an unparalleled outrage on the dignity of 
Great Britain, and at the same time, considered the interference of Lord 
Palmerston in the affairs of Spain as very unjustifiable. 

Sir R. PEEL had heard with the greatest satisfaction the determination 
of Government to adopt the conduct of Sir H. Bulwer as their own, and to 
assume thie full responsibility of it. It was but just that they should do 
so; for it appeared on record that one of the causes alleged for the re- 
moval of Sir H. Bulwer from Madrid by the Spanish Government was 
that pfiblic opinion was averse to him, not only iu Spain but also in Eng- 
land. He then stated that Sir H. Bulwer had been placed in his diplo- 
matic situation in Spain by the Earl of Aberdeen, not from any political 
predilection or connexion, but from a conviction of his superior skill and 
ability. Looking at these dispatches, he saw no ground for finding fault 
with his conduct at Madrid. The question then arose, how the House 
| was to dispose of this motion. Mr. Disraeli had stated that there were 
three objects lor which it has been brought forward; the first, to mani- 
fest the intention of the House to exempt Sir H. Bulwer from blame; se- 
condly, to maintain the honour of England, which had been outraged by 
Spain; and thirdly not to condemn Lord Palmerston, but that system by 
which Liberalism had been made triumphant. Now, the resolution then 
before the House would not allow any of these three objects to be ac- 
complished, as he showed at considerable length. Though he could not 
concur in the resolution of Mr. Bankes, which was a vote of censure om 
the Government, he must not be considered as giving his full approbation 
to the conduct of Lord Palmerston. He did not object to his Lordship’s 
advice to the Spanish Government, but to his mode of giving it. There 
was an assumption of superiority in his despatch which was calculated to 





table constancy and courage are required. (Cheers.) 

Lord MAHON conceded that under all the circumstances which Mr. 
Sheil had so eloquently recorded to the House Lord Palmerston had a 
right to tender his advice to the Government of Spain, but could not con- 
cur in the scope of the advice which his Lordship had given, or in the 
terms in which he had conveyed it. As to the condition in which we 
stood at present with respect to Spain, he must say that the papers on 
the table were incomplete, and therefore he thought that Mr. Bankes 
would have exercised a sounder discreti 


ion had he abstained from discuss- 
ing them until the negotiations had been brought to some conclusion. So 
far as those papers were concerned, there was not in them even the sha- 
dow of a justification for the conduct of the Spanish Government in dis- 
missing with such ignominy the Ambassador of a friendly power, which 
had assisted it repeatedly with its blood, its treasure, and its moral in- 
fluence. He conld not concur in the resolution with which Mr. Bankes 
had concluded his speech, for it was nothing else than a vote of censure 
on the Government, and at present he must look to the consequences of 
such a vote before he gave it. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL, after complimenting Lord Mahon on the can- 
dour with which he had spoken, thought that his Lordship would admit 
that one Government was at liberty and might even be bound to give its 
advice to another on its internal atlairs, provided its advice was tendered 
in friendly language. He amused the House by showing that recently 
the Ministers of the Queen of Spain had felt itself bound to impress on 
the Government of the King of Naples the necessity of showing clemency 
atter the successes which he had gained over his insurgent subjects. The 
same advice had been given at the same time by the Minister of England, 
and yet it had never occurred to the Minister of Naples to say that their 
interference was unjustifiable unless they intended that he should also in- 
terfere with the Governments of Spain and England. He then explained 
in terms similar to those employed by Mr. Shiel the peculiar reasons 





| record that his country was in a humiliating situation. 
| that the time of bringing it forward was premature; for if the House 


give offence to a proud nation like that of Spain. It contained a recorda- 
tio which was very like an exprobatio benejicii, which ought to have been 
avoided. He objected to the vote, because he was unwilling to place om 
He also thought 


needs must express an opinion upon it, it would be better to wait till the 
whole drama was before it, and not to condemn the first act without. 
knowing how it might work on the denouement. Because he thought the 
penalty now proposed to be inflicted too Leavy for the offence, because it 
was unwise tor the House of Commons to declare its own humiliation, 
because such a declaration would paralyze the arm of the Government, 
and would lead the Spanish Government to entertain false expectations of 
support from that House, he should give on this occasion a vote which, 
though it would not imply censure on the Government, would enable the 
House to go without delay into a Committee of Supply. 

Lord PALMERSTON.—Sir, I certainly concur in opinion with the 
right hon. baronet, that if the hon. and learned member thought it expe- 
dient to make this motion, it is not therefore one which it is expedient 
for the house to agree to. The hon. and learned gentleman, expressing @ 
desire to vindicate the honour of this country, if it requires vindication, 
began by proposing to the house to affirm a resolution that this country 
is in a state of humiliation. [Heay, hear.] That is certainly not a mode 
in which, in my opinion, his object can be accomplished. If the hon. and 
learned geutleman finds fault with the first part of the transactien— 
namely, with the despatch which I wrote to Sir H. Bulwer, and which 
was sent by him to the Duke de Sotomayor, to that his motion ought to 
have bee: directed, and upon that ground I should have been prepared, 
as I am, to meet him. With respect to the question which he has put to 
me, a8 to who is responsible for the approval given in the second despatch 
of mine to Sir H. Bulwer, I have no Radiietien in saying that I, and E 
alone, am responsible for an act of that kind, for the signifying of appro~ 





which justified England in giving advice to the Queen of Spain. The 


bation communicated to an officer in the department over which I preside; 
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and if the house should be of opinion that that approbation was improp- 
erly conveyed, and that, instead of being approved, the conduct of Sir H. 
Bulwer ought to have been censured, it is upon me, and me alone, that 
the censure of the house should fall. I think that no censure is due 
(hear, hear}, as I think Sir H. Bulwer acted to the best of his judgment, 
and that he exercised a proper discretion, and I think 1 was borne out in 
the approval contained in my despatch. Having said this, 1 wish to state 
the matter as it i to the house; at the same time I must say that the 
despatch of mine of the 16th of March was not written for the purpose of 
being conveyed in writing to the — government; i think any man 
who reads that despatch must see that it could not have been so intended. 
Hear, hear.] In the first place, there was its form, as justly remarked 
those who have spoken upon the subject ; if it had been the draught 
ae note to be presented to the Spanish Government, it would have been 
more developed in its views; there would have been a greater introduc- 
tion, and it would have been written, in short, in a different manner from 
that in which it was composed. However Laconian it may appear to the 
hon. and learned member, it would have been written in a ditlerent man- 
ner. It was merely the text from which Sir H. Bulwer was to speak, 
but it was not introduced to be presented in the shape in which it stands. 
It is hardly necessary for me, especially after what has fallen from the 
right hon. baronet, to justify myself for writing that despatch containing 
instructions to Sir H. Bulwer to give those intimations to the Government 
of Spain. The house is aware that, for some days before I wrote that 
despatch, I received information from Sir H. Bulwer that the Spanish 
Government was meditating a course which, in his opinion, was likely to 
give offence to the Parliament, if the Parliament continued to sit; that it 
appeared likely, from the conduct of the Government, that it would pro- 
rogue or get rid of the Parliament, that if this course were pursued there 
was a danger of insurrection in different parts of the country, and that 
the Carlist party were most likely to show themselves in those provinces 
of Spain which were the head-querters. 


The general knowledge of the state of Europe, the disastrous events 
which came to our knowledge from day to day, coupled with this repre- 
sentation of the course likely to be pursued by the Spanish Government, 
and the consequences which this course would probably have produced, 
I think was a full justification of my writting to Sir H. Bulwer, to bring 
under the consideration of the Government of Spain these matters, point- 
ing out on the one hand the dangers that impended, and on the other, 
the means whereby those dangers might be averted. So far from suppos- 
ing that this course could give offence to the Spanish Government, I knew 
that very recently before, the Duke de Sotomayor having had a conversa- 
tion with Sir H. Bulwer on other matters, on that occasion he turned the 
conversation to the internal condition of Spain, and told Sir H. Bulwer 
what the intentions of the Spanish Government were ; and when Sir H. 
Bulwer said, in answer, “ As you seem to request my opinion, | will give 
it,” they discussed ina very friendly and amicable spirit his opinions on 
the one hand, and the reasons on the other. Sir, I have been asked about 
the asterisks in my despatch, which seem to have excited much curiosity, 
and are supposed to be passages of moment omitted ; it is imagined that 

space occupied by those asterisks contained some grave and important 
matters bearing upon the question discussed. Now, I havehere the des- 
patch with the extract inserted, and I am | to read the passage 
omitted to the house ; but perhaps the house will not press for it when 
I tell them that the matter is simply this: it was something which the 
Duke de Sotomayor stated to Sir H. Bulwer, and which concerned the 
relations of the Spanish Government with a third party. It had nothing 
to do with the relations of Spain with England, but with the rela- 
tions of Spain with another country. But I thought it my duty to 
lay that extract on the table because I could not tell how far the lan- 
guage of the Duke of Sotomayor to Sir H. Bulwer might tell on 

e language of the Spanish Government to the English Government. 

Seeing that the Duke of Sotomayor and General Narvaez, the Duke of 
Valentia, permitted Mr. Bulwer to talk freely with them with regard to 
affairs in Spain, I had no reason to think the instructions I was given to 
Sir H. Bulwer would be producing any new state of matters. In point 
of fact the instructions of the 16th of March instructed him only to state 
what it appears he had stated on his own discretion in anticipation of 
the instructions he ought to have received. The question is, whether Sir 
H. Bulwer, having received a despatch which was meant to refer only 
to personal and verbal communications, was justified in employing it tor 
another purpose and in communicating it to the Government of Spain ? 
I think he was. The reason he assigned for doing so I think periectly 
sufficient to justify the discretion he exercised in that respect. He had 
used all the means which personal and verbal communication afforded. 
He had represented the arguments and facts with which he was con- 
versant. He had represented them to the Duke of Sotomayor. He had 
represented them to the Duke of Valentia. He found his representations 
evaded. He desired naturally to give his representations that greater 
weight which they would derive from its being manifest that they came, 
not from him, but from his Government, and further to secure the advan- 
tage that when given in writing they would come to persons to whom 
they might not otherwise have come, or have come — in conversation. 
I concluded therefore that he was perfectly justified in the course he 
pursued ; and inconsequence gave him the approbation Which I commu- 
nicated as the responsible head'of the department over which I preside. 
(Hear, hear.) If {had any doubts as to his conduct, which I have not, 
I should feel, when his despatches and his letter were rejected in the 
manner in which they were, that it would have been a shabby abandon- 
ment of a public officer (cheers), if I had not armed him, as the head of 
the department with which he was connected, with the full and entire 
approbation of the conduct which he had pursued. It was said his letter 
was not justified because it was calculated to excite the feelings which it 
seemed toexcite. He did not make that communication in the way in 
which diplomatic communications were framed. He says, “I beg to 
transmit to you some remarks which I recently received from the Secre- 
tary of State.” He qualifies the despatch, describing it, not as an advice 
to be given, but as remarks to be communicated when opportunity 
should serve. With respect to our right to give friendly advice to the 
Spanish Government, I don’t put that right simply on the ground of being 
entitled to appeal to the gratitude of the Spanish nation or of the Spanish 
Government for services rendered by England to Spain—though on that 
ground we might establish aclaim to say to Spain what we have said, if 
we can prove that what we have said has been m a friendly spirit and in 
the interest of Spain itself—but I put it on a ground which is stronger 
and more indisputable than that of gratitude ; [ put it on that of treaty 
engagements under which we are bound to give Spain assistance in certain 
contingencies which may arrive. 

My right hon. friend the Master of the Mint has reminded the House 
of the transactions out of which the Quadruple Treaty arose. It was not 
a omy sought for by this country; it was earnestly sought for by the 
Spanish envoy, for the —— of obtaining assistance in the difficult 
sition in which Spain then stood. It is said we gave that assistance be- 
cause we thought the Queen of Spain had the better right of the two 
claimants. That was only part of the reasons for the decision on which 
the English Government stood. If we had not thought the Queen had 
the right we should not have given her that support which we did, but 
we should not have given that support merely for that reason. it was 
because we felt that the cause with which she was identified was the 
cause of the liberties and the independence of the Spanish nation—it was 
because we believed the bulk of the Spanish nation were enlisted on he 
side, and that the banner under which they fought was not merely the 
banner of Isabella but the banner of the constitution—that we felt we 
should, in giving assistance to her cause, be backed by the general feeling 
of this country. It was on that ground that support was asked. When 

the first act of that transaction was completed, when Dom Miguel and 
Don Carlos were expelled from Portugal, and Don Carlos afterwards re- 
to Spain, we were asked to conclude additional articles which re- 

to Spain; and the very ground on which those additional articles 

were sought, as stated by Senor Martinez de la Rosa, were these :—He 
dwelt on the manifold evils to be apprehended from the return of the 
Pretender to Portugal, and he said the question was, not with respect to 
the succession to the thrones of Spain and Portugal, but the question was 
between the agitating principles which disturbed Europe, which would 
yet disturb the Peninsulaand embarrass the Governments both of England 
and of France. It was on that ground the support of this country was 
asked for by Spain; and it was on that meued that, believing as we did 
the claims of Queen Isabella were founded on justice, and were identified 
with the principles on which Martinez de la Rosa appeals, and that we 
should be borne out by the people ot this country—we consented to take 
the steps we did take. If that be so, in what position would this coun- 
try be placed if we were called on to act under the letter of our engage- 
ments, when such was the spirit in which they were formed; if this 
country were called upon not to assist the Spanish nation to support the con- 
stitution, but to enable the Government to overturn that constitution and 
to establish in Spain that very despotism against which the treaty was 
originally framed? It is said, it is a boastful assertion to make, that the 
Queen of Spaia owed her throne in a great degree to the support which 
this country has given her. That may be a boastful assertion, but it is as 


assertion founded on fact. It is an assertion which has more than once 
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been made a matter of reproach to me by hon. gentlemen who are su 
porters of the claims of the contendingPrince. But what is the state of the 
case? Itis, that on the one hand the great bulk of the Spanish nation 
were contending for Queen Isabella and the constitution, but on the other 
hand there was a smaller party supported by foreign influence, and whose 
expenses, as since ascertained, were assisted by very large contributions 
of money from other countries. It was a contest between one party in 
Spain and another, the latter a smaller party, but supported by foreign 
influence and money ; and therefore it was not only civil war that raged, 
it was, in fact, a warfare of a much larger description. It was not only 
a question which affected Spain; it was a European question. We have 
been told that the creed of Lord Grey’s Government was that they were 
to proceed upon the principle of non-intervention. It was stated, and 
stated correctly, that the three principles laid down by that Administra- 
tion were peace, retrenchment, and reform. [tis perfectly true that non- 
intervention was mentioned also, but what did the non-intervention ap- 
ply to? It applied to what was then going on in Belgium, where a re- 
volt had taken place, and it was apprehended that England, if applied to, 
would in fulfilment of the obligations of a former treaty interfere, not by 
advice but by force of arms, coercing the people of Belgium and compel- 
ling them to return to the authority of the King of the Netherlands. It 
was against that interference by force of arms that the disclaimer was 
made; and so far from Lord Grey’s government being founded upon the 
principle of non-interference on the other way, one of the first measures, 
one of the first causes of action, they were obliged to accept—it having 
been begun by the Government which preceded them—was a joint in- 
terference with the Five Powers in the dispute between Belgium and 
Holland. (Hear, hear.) 

Isay that we were entitled to interfere by the nature of our engage- 
ments with Spain under the quadruple treaty—engagements which ren- 
der us liable to be called upon to act under that treaty. I say that we 
were entitled to warn the Government of Spain against the danger which 
might lead to a crisis, and in which an appeal and demand for assistance 
might be made. I therefore contend that in writing that despatch of the 
16th of March I did no more than, in point of principle, Government was 
entitled to do; and, although the right hon. baronet who ome last 
thought there were words in that despatch which were not such as were 
calculated to conciliate the parties to whom it was presented, my answer 
to that is, that it was not written for the purpose of being communica- 
ted. And,moreover, I beg to tell the sight hen. baronet, who thinks there 
was in it some allusion to the benefits we had conferred, that if he looks 
— he willfind there is no mention whatever of anything except the 
advice which was intended to be given. (Hear, hear.) The allusion to past 
benefits was in the subsequent despatch which was given in answer to the 
one intimating the return of the first despatch. The right hon. baronet 
says that I first laughed at the Spanish Minister, and then knocked him 
down. Some gentlemen have complained that in that dispatch I showed 
a want of proper spirit, that I ought to have been more offended than I 
stated poh > be—others think that despatch showed too much irrita- 
tion and too great an indication of the sense of anger. Leaving these 
contending opinions to be discussed by those who entertain them, I must 
say that it appears to me it was not a case in which the British Govern- 
ment needed to be offended, and, even if ithad been the case that a feel- 
ing of offence might be taken, I must say that any man reading the note 
ot the Duke de Sotomayor, in which the despatch was returned to Sir 
H. Bulwer, must have read it with very ditferent feelings from those of 
anger in his mind. (Hear, hear.) Atall events one complaint was, that 
we showed too much forbearance towards the Spanish Government, and 
that, having ground for taking offence, we abstained from availing our- 
selves of that ground, and from stating that we were offended. I confess 
that if Iam to be accused of an error of judgment in a matter ot impor- 
tance bearing on the relations between this country and foreign powers, 
I would rather be blamed for being too tardy in taking offence than for 
being too forward to pick a quarrel with foreign powers. (Hear, hear.) 
With respect to the other stages of the matter, I have stated to the house 
that communications are going on with the Minister of Spain upon the 
subject of the reasons which induced the government of Spain to send 
Sir H. Bulwer his passports. When these communications are comple- 
ted, and when Her Majesty’s Government shall be enabled to come to a 
decision upon the question, I shall be prepared to communicate to Parlia- 
ment the correspondence which may have passed; but I am sure the house 
will see that, while the communications are going on, it would be highly 
improper for me, either to stute the precise nature of what has passed, or 
to tell the house that I am prepared to lay the papers on the table. 

So far I may state to the house that, although for reasons which I think 
are admitted to be valid, I have declined to hold any direct communiea- 
tion with Count Mirasol, who, so far as lam aware, comes in no official 
capacity and in no diplomatic character, and whose assurances therefore 
could have no official value, and whose statements no official authority, I 


have nevertheless expressed to M. Isturitz, the Minister of the Queen of 


Spain at this Court, that Her Majesty’s Government is ready to receive 
from him any statements which he may have to communicate to the Gov- 
ernment of this country. I shail only say that in a country which, like 
Spain, has been subject to a multitude of changes, it is difficult for a Min- 
ister who represents a foreign Court not to hold communications with 
men of all parties—thatin a country where, between 1832 and 1847, there 
have been 30 Presidents of the Council, and 38 Ministers of Foreign Af- 
fairs (laughter) I think it must be difficult indeed for any man to deal 
with the various successive Ministers, and confine his communications 
and personal and social intercourse to those who for six months may hap- 
pen to be in office, and that it need not be surprising if he keep up a ha- 
bit of intimacy with the 37 other gentlemen besides the one who happens 
to be in office for the moment, aud with the 29 ex-Presidents of the Coun- 
cil who may happen to be on terms of social intercourse with him. (Hear, 
hear.) I really think, after the manner in which this question has been 
discussed—after the arguments which have been used—and after the ve- 
ry small degree of ditterence of opinion on material points which has 
been expressed, I may safely leave the case in the hands of the house. I 
think there can be little doubt how you will dispose of the present motion. 
(Cheers.) But, again I say, that if there is any responsibility to be fixed 
upon any individual with respect to the having approved of the conduct 
of Sir H. Bulwer, [ am ready to take it upon myself. I trust the house will 
think that that approbation was properly bestowed upon it. It seems to 
be the opinion of almost all who have spoken, that no blame attaches to 
Sir H. Bulwer for any part of his conduct on this occasion; and, if this 
be the opinion of the house, I trust that I shall stand acquitted for having 
approved of that conduct. But if I have erred in judgment in approv- 
ing of it, upon me tet the censure of the house fall, for upon me rests the 
responsibility. (Cheers.) 

After a few words from Mr. Hume, Mr. Urquhart, Mr. Bankes, and 
Lord John Russell the motion was negatived without a division. 


ee 


SIR H. BULWER’S STATEMENT. 


The following letter addressed to Lord Palmerston is Sir H. Bulwer’s expla- 
nation of the circumstances connected with his recent dismissal from Madrid. 


London, May 30, 1848. 

My Lord,—I cannot but begin: this communication by begging your 
lordship to call to mind the very painful circumstances under which it is 
dictated. 

Suffering in health; having many private affairs to settle; anxious to 
discover on the spot, whether there were any calumnies, and if so, what 
were the calumnies, which I might be called upon to refute elsewhere ; 
under this obligation at the same time to give you immediately some ac- 
count of what had taken place; I had nevertheless with all these affuirs 
on my hands, with all these anxieties on my mind, to leave Madrid in 48 
hours. I left it in 30; and I am now here with my passport and the do- 
cument which accompanied it in my possession; nor must I omit this op- 
portunity of stating that the chief sentiment which this document excites 
in me is astonishment. 

Can anything, indeed, in the face of facts be more astonishing than the 
argument with which this singular exposition of motives commences! 


“ You are well aware how public opinion in this country has pronounced itself 
through the press, and in every possible way, against your person, with respect 
to recent events. The efforts of the government would not be sufficient to re- 
strain the deep resentment which the worthy inhabitants of this city and its loyal 

arrison eniertain; and her Majesty's government has serious apprehensions 
for the safety of the person of the representative of Great Britain at Madrid, 
if unfortunately the scenes which twice have filled with tribulation this pacific 
capital should be repeated.” 

Now the scenes which have twice filled Madrid with tribulation are 
those, I presume, of the 26th of March and the 7th of May, for there was 
an insurrection on each of these days. 

Yet, surely, it cannot be pretended to allude now, afterso great a dis- 
tance of time, after such repeated and friendly offers, communications, and 
explanations on the part of the Spanish government since that date, to 
any conduct of mine relative to the 26th of March. 

hen comes the 7th of May,—to the military insurrection on which 
day I presume that the Duke of Sotomayor’s note of the 8th alluded, in 
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the following paragraph, “ the peculiar situation in which the capital and the 
government are placed after the lamentable events which have excited the public 
opinion to so higha degree.” Now, how was I connected by public opinion 
with the revolt of May the 7th? Why, on the morning of the 7th, after 
the suppression of the said revolt, the Minister of the Interior published a 
proclamation attributing this same revolt to foreign gold. Papers sup- 
porting the government, and supported by it, continued giving most mi- 
nute details as to where gold was found; so many ounces in such a ser- 
jeant’s — 80 many ounces in a particular barrack; whilst to make 
these allusions more clear, other papers in the interest of the Spanish go- 
vernment, and supporting its policy, still harping on the subject of for- 
eign gold, marked me out by name or description, as the disturber of the 
public peace. It was in the mouth of all the government partisans, that 
it was | who bribed the regiment Espana, and not only had I bought a 
regiment, but I had paid for the assassination of a general officer, a humane 
and gallant geutleman, to whose memory I am glad to pay a passing tri- 
bute of respect. * 

By such tales as these (the basis of which tales, be it remembered was 
the Minister’s proclamation as to foreign gold), considerable excitement 
amongst a particular party and class of persons was undoubtedly pro- 
duced; not, perhaps, because they believed precisely the stories that 
were told, but because they saw that these stories were produced and 
sanctioned by the government on which their places and position depend- 
ed. But were these stories true ? 

General Pezuela, a high-minded gentleman, as well as a most gallant 
officer, gave, on his ownauthority (for the Captain General of Madrid hag 
an authority independent of the government), to the brigadier chief under 
his command the following order :— 


“ May 11, 1848. 

“ Sir,—You will cause to be published in the Gazette and other perio- 
dicals, that there is no truth in what has been stated by some of them as 
to finding in the possession of the serjeant of Grenadiers of Spain who 
was shot, or in that of any of the misled regiment, or in any part of their 
quarters, any money exceeding that which might be considered pro- 
portionate to the means of the respective class of officers and privates of 
the regiment.” 

Here then falls te the ground the assertion of the minister of the In- 
terior, and more especially fall to the ground those comments and tales 
of journalists of whom the Duke of Sotomayor makes such significant 
mention under the title of “ the press of Spain ;” and the whole press of 
Spain these journalists did in reality constitute, for the Spanish govern- 
ment had assumed, under the dictatorship of a “ state of siege,’”’ supreme 
authority over all journals ; and by heavy and repeated fines, by various 
seizures of opposition papers, by the suppression of articles in such papers, 
and more especially by the practice of arresting and banishing, or 
driving to hiding-places, their editors and writers (not as editors and 
writers indeed but as men having opinions which, not coinciding with 
those of the government, were suspicious), had brought their newspaper 
antagonists to a declaration that they would write no more. And it is 
thus, and in the midst of this state of things, that the Spanish goverumeut 
speaks of an excitement which itself had principally provoked—of the 
dangers to my life which this government itself had mainly conjured up, 
it being far easier, be it remembered, to excite a cry than to stop one— 
it is under these circumstances, I say, that the Spanish government 
alludes to the Spanish press, which had merely been the Spanish govern- 
ment’s own instrument, and which, so far from being the expression of 
national sentiment, was writing amidst party passions, for one party 
alone and, without the tear or possibility ofbeimg replied to. If any person 
were likely to be assailed—if my reputation was attacked—the fault was 
thatof the Spanish government, which gave rise by its own official docu- 
ments to the numerous false insinuations and accusations subsequently 
built thereupon ; of the Spanish government, which if it had not been 
promoting the said insiuuations and accusations, was at least bound to 
have refuted them in the most official manner, knowing thei to be untrue ;* 
whereas the Duke of Sotomayor actually brings forward facts of which 
I had already the greatest right to complain as pretexts for further in- 
justice. 

** Your conduct in the execution of your important mission has been repro- 
bated by public opinion in England; you have been censured by the British 
press and condemned in the British Parliament ; her Catholic Majesty's 
government cannot defend it wher that of her Britannic Majesty's cannot.” 

These, then, are the next reasons, my lord, for dismissing me from 
the Court to which I had borne the testimonials of my Sovereigu’s con- 
fidence. 

“ T have been censured by the British press.” Lam not aware that I was 
individually censured in this manner, but if I was, I believe I only shared 
the fate of every public man in my country, or in any country where 
there is not a press of only one party, ‘“ J have been condemned in the 
British Parliament ?”’ This is new to me; a condemnation isavote. I do 
not believe that I have been generally treated with severity in the British 
parliament ; but, at all events, unfortunate would be the diplomatist if 
the government to which he was sent would have the right of dismissing 
him with disgrace if a noble lord in one house, or an honourable member 
in the other, found fault with him. The Duke of Sotomayor may say that 
he does not allude merely to a peer or member of parliament, but to a 
member or members of the British cabinet. Here again | have to answer 
that I have not seen or heard of anything very severe said about me or 
my conduct by any member of her Majesty’s government; and although 
there might have been things said by some eminent statesinen sufficient 
to occasion me regret, to make me anxious to hasten to England to seek 
and receive friendly explanations, yet I must say that I had no grounds 
myself to complain of any ect of the British government—which to me 
was your lordship, the British Minister of Foreign Affairs, and the last man 
in the world not to do full justice to a public servant. 

But supposing, my lord, that all the above accusations were true, 
which is not the case, does an article in a newspaper, or a speech in par- 
liament, give the government now ruling in Spain the right of cancelling 
those credentials which I presented to Queen Isabella on arriving at her 
Court, which constituted me my gracious Sovereign’s representative at 
that Court, and which I hold to this hour spotless and untarnished as 
when the Earlof Aberdeen presented them to me, and your lordship 
ordered me to retain them ? It is true that after this conduct her Catholic 
Majesty's Minister of Foreign Affairs gives the assurance that he means 
no offence ; that the treatment I have been subjected to was towards me 
as an individual. 

But, in the first place, I beg your lordship to bear in mind that I was 
not merely an individual ; and it is not for the cabinet of Madrid to cut 
asunder the ties which wnite me with the cabinet of St. James’s. Se- 
condly, my lord, this is not only bad in argument, it is also inaccurate 
as to facts. The rancour to which it has been attempted to make me a 
victim, though it might in some degree have been prepared by the con- 
troversy on the Spanish marriages and the state of feeling thus got up at 
a former period, must, in confining myself to the close discussion of imme- 
diate events, be said to have commenced with a note which I presented 
and which my government approved of my having presented, ated the 
7th of April. : 

From tha! moment began the most violent attacks, not merely against 
me, but against the government I represented, nay, against the nation L 
belong to. I was not personally disagreeable at the time of this note to the 
Spanish government ; we were, at ull events in appearance, on the best 
terms; neither was it my manner in stating your lordship’s sentiments 
which excited so much resentment. I have detended, and can defend 
— fully and completely with respect to these minute particulars ; but 
they are minute. 

The real cause of the resentment to which I have thus alluded was, 
that the counsel I gave, given as it might be, was disagreeable, and natu- 
rally disagreeable, to men determined to govern by auy means, and who 
believed they could only govern by the violent means that they were em- 
ploying. Moreover, the real cause of the form which the expression of 
such resentment received, was the idea that it might be safely indulged. 

It was not, then, my note at Madrid that catled forth such expressions 
of anger ; it was the expectancy of the meeting in London; it was not 
the vision of our domiueering in Spain that raised the Spanish government’s 
voice to such a pitch of indignation; it was the vision of a civil war in 
Ireland. ae =a 

Your lordship read at this time the newspapers of the Spanish government. 

Nor do I need any further proof ot what I assert than facts. The meet- 
ing at Kennington had no serious result; the rebellion in Ireland did not 
tuke place; and then a calm and lull came over the tempest w hich had 
previously agitated the Spanish Cabinet. Friendly negociations were en- 
tered into by me with that ( abinet, and friendly instructions were sent 
relative to myself to the Spanish minister in London; everything went 
right or wore the aspect of goingright. All personal hostility to myself, 











* I ought perhaps here to notice what is at the same time said of the exhibition of 
opinion in every possible way against my person, expressions which, 1 presume, 
include those innumerable threats and warnings which I at one time was certainly 
receiving, but which, though some of them appear as official documents in the pa- 
pers laid before parliament, [ hasten, for my own part, to declare that [ set no value 
upon, considering that all information which comes in this shape to be utterly un- 
worthy of credit 














individually, at all events vanished, and if that animosity — revived, 
it was not caused by my actions, but by causes combated by me, causes 
beyoud my control. If it is worth while to go into particulars, it is easy 
to do so. On May 34, it will be seen b reference to my despatch of 
that date, I was yet on good terms with the Spanish government. I had 
heard, it is true, of hostile language used by some of the partisans of this 

vernment; but faithful to the plan I have always fol owed, and confi- 
Gent [had given no ground for offence, I called on the Duke of Soto- 
mayor, sought explanations with him, and weut away perfectly satisfied. 

The pebllcation of my first notes had already taken place at Madrid, 
but not the English comments upon them. A day or two more and these 
comments are published in the Spanish capital; the vone of the govern- 
ment press in Spain now becomes haughty and indignant in proportion to 
the security with which, as it is thought, aughtiness and indignation may 
be displayed. At the time of the insurrection of the 7th (for from the 
4th and 5th to the 7th of May were known the feelings manifested in 
England onthe abrupt appearance of a portion of my correspondence 
with her Catholic Majesty’s Minister of State—feelings perfectly natural 
on the appearance of papers which were suddenly tossed up on the sur- 
face of affairs without any evident reason or object)—at the time of the 
insurrection of the 7th of May, I repeat, the cloak of anonymous enmity 
is thrown aside. A Spanish minister himself steps forward and points at 
me, and not atme alone, but at the British government, in a manner 
which, it may at least be stated, that his own friends understood. My per- 
sonal part in this business is not olfensive ; on the contrary, I offer con- 

ciliation. I write first a letter (hitherto, on account of its private nature, 
undisclosed) prefacing an interview with the Duke of Sutomayor; I call 
on the duke; he is friendly enough himself; and by common agreement 
I write a more formal note to be shown to his colleagues. This note re- 
mains two days unanswered; the debates take place in parliament. 1 
then get an auswer, and it is a highly uncivilone. The substance of the 
debates of the 4th was knowu at Madrid on the 10th, and of the debates 
of the 5thon the 11th. On the evening of this last day comes to me the 
answer I have alluded to. 

The advice | receive is to leave Madrid, and escape from the slander I 
had in conciliatory language complained of. I repulse so unworthy a 
counsel ; threats of all kinds—at one time in the shape of warning, at 
another in the shape of vengeance—now assail me; aud, let it be obsery- 
ed, never assailed me before; never assailed me until there ae et 
abroad the idea that pervades the document i am answering—the idea 
that 1 could be assailed in auy way with impunity. I did not fly from 
slander—I was less likely to fly from menace; but a triumph was to be 
gained in some way or other at my expense, and not at mine individual- 
ly—let this always be remembered; your lordship’s name—and your 
lordship’s name is, in foreign affairs, the government name—was contin- 
ually connected with my own, and through me it was meant to strike at 
the government itself. Indeed, I felt that the British government was 
myself, because | represented that government; and for this reason | 
kept consistently true to the calm and conciliatory plan of conduct I had 
resolved upon ; nay, hearing that one particular minister was the person 
who especially set in motion all this animosity | have been describing, I 
sent to this minister a gentleman whom he at one time had charged with 
a message to me, and to whom I now intrusted the task of assuring him 
that an unfair and personal mode of hostility would never in the end 
succeed with my government or couutry ; thatif he was playing a game 
it was a bad game, or that if he merely wished to elicit truth, I offered 
him every explanation. My friend returned with new stories: one re- 
lated to a British vessel of war, of 120 guns, that had appeared at Carth- 
agena, and to two vessels seen off the southern coast of Spain, loaded, as 
it was supposed, with arms coming from Gibraltar; I say supposed, for 
thig seemed a mere guess. “ But,” said the minister in question, “ our 
spies informed us a month ago that these vessels would arrive by Mr. Bul- 
wer’s orders at the precise day and at the precise place where they ap- 
peared.” Then there was another story of my employment of Colonel 
Fitch and a Colonel Jordan, for the purposes uf exciting revolution; and 
then also there was a tale on precisely as weak grounds as the others 
above mentioned, with respect to my connection with a movement that 
had just taken place at Seville. I confess I was wearied by so deter- 
mined a resolution to repel all my friendly advances, and to pretend to 
see in every occurrence that took place some indication of my hostility. 

But I had still the patience to send back my messenger to the Spanish 
minister from whom he had just come, with injunctions to assure him that 
Lonly saw in these stories, as connected with myself, an additional proof | 
of the perverted state of mind in which he and his friends were, and of 
the sort of inflammable atmosphere with which, by the continued circu- 
lation of falsehoods and misrepresentations, they had surrounded them- 
selves. “Such a state of things," I said, “only renders explanations 
more necessary ; | offer every explanation, and tell his excellency that if 
he is merely anxious to satisfy his mind as to these or any other particu- 
lars, I engage to do so, and without the least reserve. I wrote also three 
lines to the Duke of Sotomayor with respect to the ship of war of 120 
guns, and the two others supposed to contain arms, since I had just re- 
ceived intelligence trom her Majesty’s consuls at Alicante and Cartha- 

ena respecting these vessels. The d«ke did not answer me ; he was ill 
in bed, laid up with the gout; but his colleague did, retusing to hear the 
explanations | oifered, but saying that he was going to the council, and 
that he could say nothing definite until thatcouncil brokeup. The coun- 
cil did break up, and I received my order to leave the Spanish capital 
within 48 hours, with that statement with respect to the causes for such 
order that I have bere answered. 

Are there any other charges not yet specified? I have no right to think 
so. On the 3d of May I sought and met with no such charges; my inter- 
view and note of the 8th gave the Ng Hr | of making them. The 
Duke of Sotomayor’s note of the 11th, however uncivil, stated no facts 
that I am not now in possession of. My communications with the Span- 
ish miaisters again furnished an occasion for some official accusation; 
and finally came the last, the only remaining opportunity that could pro- 

erly be employed for assigning any grave reasons forthe course that had 
een decided upon. 

Lought not, dion, to expect that when the case against me is at once 
closed by a studied and detailed exposition, when nothing that I have not 
replied to was said against me at the spot where it could most easily 
have been answered, that it can be re-opened far away from that spot by 
the tardy U yeas tee of new matter, which must refer notwithstanding 
to a period antecedent to my departure. I ought not to think that when 
the ouly intormation, subsequent to that conveying me my passport, which 
I received from the Duke of Sotomayor at Madrid, was the expression of 
his friendship and esteem, sentiments touching our relations which he has 
since repeated to Mr. Otway, that another act of injustice towards me 
was to be perpetrated; or that aSpanish gentleman could, without any 
communication to me as to his mission, be dispatched clandestinely, and 
twelve hours before I myself left Spain, for England, with orders to com- 
plete his journey with all possible speed, and thus gain whatever advan- 
tage is to be gaiued by attacking a man behind his Conk. 

At all events | despise these attempts at assassinating my character 
just as I did despise the warnings I received as to projects of assassina 
tion against my person. 

But a few words more, my lord, and I conclude this paper. In these 
words I wish distinctly to state what is, as I consider, the nature of the 
case up to this time before your lordship, and how far my own conduct 
is implicated therein. ; 

This case, if 1 view it rightly, has two parts. The note of the 7th of 
April, and the expulsion from Spain on the 17th of May. 

Whatever may be thought as to the first part, i. ¢.,as to whether the 
Spanish government had or had not the right to be offended or to show 
its sense of offence in the manner it did with respect to the communica- 
tion I refer to, this question (concerning which, notwithstanding, I enter- 
tain and have myself given a clear and decided opinion) does not in real- 
ity touch me. L[acted, I believe and affirm, in every particular relative 
to my instructions, with perfect propriety and discretion. I do not yield 
one inch upon that ground; but at all events I fulfilled these iustructions 
in such a manner as gained the instant and entire approval of her Majes- 
ty’s government. 

With respect to the second part or division of the subject here discuss- 
ed, I have taken up one by one all the arguments brought forward by the 
Spanish government in its own defence, and I have shown that such ar- 
guments are no arguments at all. 

_ Are then the motives of the Spanish Cabinet for their strange proceed- 
ings otherwise to be explained ? 
. in the Heraido of the 16th, that is to say on the very morning preced- 
ing the order to leave Madrid (and it must be remembered that the He- 
raido is a paper ouce edited, and still, as is universally supposed, directed 
by M. Sartorius, the Minister of the Interior) are to be found the follow- 
Ing sentiments :—* It is clear that there is division in the British Cabinet; 
that it is haughcy to the humble,humble to the haughty.” Here | quote 
from memory, but the wordsare, I am pretty sure, almost verbally correct.) 
itn the 20th again, the Heraldo spenks to the etfect:—“Some people are 
= dle as to apprehend the anger of England from what has occurred 
the British minister; but this is most foolish, as the difficulties of Eng- 
d prevent her resenting an allrout offered to her representative.” 


The Albion. 


Here is the elucidation of the drama that had been acting, and of the 
final scene which closed it. 

Certain members of the Spanish government, thinking that they see the 
means, by a violent act in Spain upon my person, of doing some injury to 


my government in England ; and believing, at all events, that though I had 
faithfully done my duty, I should not be supported, as [had doubtless ex- 
pected, in my discharge of it, leap over all the bounds of respect, justice, 
and usage, and regardless of the proof which they are thus giving of the 
general recklessness of their conduct, adopt towards myself the same 
treatment I had thought impoliticly adopted in respect to others, and 
with the same absence of all trial, all explanation, all accusation, that 
had distinguished their proceedings towards the deputies and generals of 
the Spanish nation, expel from the Spanish Court the British minister, 
just as they had previously exiled many of their own illustrious warriors 
and statesmen. 

Were this a merely personal case, my lord, I should not have said so 
much—were this a mere party case, I should not have expected to be list- 
ened to; but the case is not a personal one, it is not a party one; it con- 
cerns all our representatives abroad ; it concerns all our agents and con- 
suls abroad ; it concerns all our travellers, all our merchants, and their va- 
rious and multitudinous transactions in foreign parts; it affects our hon- 
our and character as a great state, our enterprising, and trafficking people. 
There is hardly one Englishman (liow many proofs are there now before 
me of this fact!) who ym not feel for me in this matter as I should feel 
for any one—aye, the lowest member of our community—who had suffer- 
ed wrong. For these reasons, I have intruded at this length upon your 
lordship, and have the honour to be, &c. 


(Signed) H. L. BULWER. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109 1-2 a 109 34 
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NOTICE. 

The subscribers to the Albion are notified that Messrs. Jonn Denves, 

Tuomas Peete, Joun Nimmo, and 8S. TownsenD, Jun. are the anly author- 
ized T'ravelling Agents for this journal. 
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The Britannia, Cunard Steamer of the 10th ult., arrived at this port on 
Monday morning last. The combined efforts of several of the leading 


journals of this city and Boston anticipated her arrival here a few hours, 


by having despatched a steamer from Halifax to Boston immediately after 
her arrival at Halifax, and employing the electric telegraph between Bos- 
ton and this city. 

The news cannot fail to be of interest, though not of grave importance. 
In the House of Commons the debate on the proposed Repeal of the Navi- 
gation Laws was continued onthe nights of the 8th and 9th ult., and at an 
early hour on Saturday morning, the 10th, the House resolved itself into a 
Committee, after a division of 294 against 177, giving Ministers a majority 
of 117. This going into Committee was pro forma only ; the House sub- 
sequently adjourned for the Whitsuntide Holidays until Thursday the 
15th, and the following day was appointed for further discussion on the 
Navigation Laws. On this subject there is a remarkable contrast be- 
tween the excitement in the House, and the public apathy ou¢ of it. 
Those whose vital interests will be affected by the proposed change are, 
of course, up in arms, but the public voice in favour of a change has cer- 


Parliament, up to the 30th of May, in favour of a Repeal of the Navigation 

Laws, was nine, and the total number of signatures was 2268. The total 

humber of petitions presented against the repeal of those laws, and pray- 
ing the House to refuse its sanction to any alteration subversive of the 
principles on which they are founded, was 91, and the signatures append- 
ed amounted to 32,908. This is a significant index of the state of public 
feeling, or, we should rather say, the want of it. When we think of the 
number of petitions with which the House is generally deluged during, 
or previously to, the discussion of important changes, and look to the 
comparative silence of the manufacturing interests even, which the assail 

ers of the Navigation Laws are presumed to represent, we cannot avoid 

repeating our conviction that the change is uncalled for, and that the cun- 
duct of Government in urging it forward is Quixotic, to say the least. We 
cannot see why our shipping interest should be ruined, and the right arm 
of our Navy be paralysed, in order to complete the system of free trade 
—under which, so far, neither Great Britain nor her Colonies have shown 
symptoms of any remarkable prosperity. The opponents of the Naviga- 
tion Laws may indeed point out some theoretical absurdities and anoma- 
lies in them, but to our mind. they fail to point out any practical benefit 
to result from their repeal. With Canada the case may be different. 
Grievously as she has sutfered from free trade, the removal of commercial 
restrictions may afford her a partial relief: and she does well to speak 
out loudly and plainly. Petitions and remonstrances from Canada will 
be very acceptable to the Government at home, though we think they 
will not avail much during the present Session. The majority for going 
into Committee is no proof that the measure will be carried out tully. 
Tho spirit of opposition in the Commons is very strong, and should it 
escape strangulation or mutilation there, it will assuredly be thrown out 
by the House of Lords. ' 

From the parliamentary discussion that took place on the night of 
the 5th ult., on the subject “of the dismissal of our Ambassador from 
Madrid, both Sir Henry Bulwer and Lord Palmerston came out with 
flying colours. There may be some cavilling at the mode of Lord Pal- 
merston’s interference, but that it was honest as well as earnest there can 
be no manner of doubt; and it is satisfactory to find that, though often 
divided within themselves, the British Parliament generally shows an 
unanimity of feeling on questions of foreign affairs, at least when the 
honour of the country or its representatives appears to be involved. We 
devote a considerable space in our columns to-day to a summary of the 
debate, to a portion of the speeches, and to the written statement of Sir 
H. Bulwer himself. 

Lord John Russell, still, to our mind, shirking the question of financial 
reform which begins to assume a threatening aspect, is about to stave it 
off by another discussion on the oaths taken by members of Parliament. 
Defeated on the Jewish Disabilities Bill in the House of Lords, he will 
entangle Parliament at this late period with further debates, the main ob- 
ject being to get through the session. The eloquent members cannot keep 
out of the trap laid for them by ministerial ingenuity, and night after night 
will probably be consumed in flashy oratory on Judaism, Paganism, and 
liberty of conscience, until the close of the session witnesses the usual as- 
sortment of “ dropped motions,” and bills arrested in transition. On the 
27th inst., last Tuesday, the House was to go into Committee of the 
Whole to consider the oaths taken by Members of both Houses. This 
isa good stroke of Lord John for killing time, but it will scarcely enable 
Baron Rothschild to take his seat during the present session. 

The Scourge, Steam Frigate, with Mr. Mitchell on board, sailed from 
Cork for Bermuda on the morning of the 4th ult. His departure has 
been the signal for renewed agitation in Ireland ; in fact everything that 
happens there is to be the signal for a general rising. We confess, how- 
ever, that we do not see anything more formidable in the partial patching 
up of the various sections of Repealers, which has now taken place, than 
in the many previous efforts to amalgamate these discordant materials. 

We regret to find in our English papers accounts of further demonstra- 
tions by the Chartists in Londoa and the manufacturing districts. In some 
cases they have come into collision with the police; but happily law and 








order have prevailed, and England is further than ever from ihe domina- 
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tion ofa mob. Whilst there is increasing sympathy with the sufferings 
and even the very poverty of the poor, there is an increased determina- 
tion to resist any physical force movements. Several ringleaders in the 
most recent attempts at riot have been arrested, and will be brought to 
trial. If convicted, it will be seen that the laws can and will be enforced 
in England as well as in Ireland. Though trade and commerce continue 
grievously depressed, the operatives are not either ignorant of, or ungrate 
ful for, the philanthropic efforts that have lately been made to better 
their condition. In a London paper before us is a lengthened account of 
a demonstration at Manchester in approval of the Ten Hours Factory 
Bill, passed last year to limit the time for labour in factories, and though 
scouted by the Free Traders, those soi-disant friends of the working classes, 
yet stamped by the latter with their approbation after the experience of 
twelve months. It was a just tribute to the philanthropy of Lord Ashley, 
Mr. Fielden, Lord John Manners, and their associates. Such a meeting 
as this is another safeguard against Chartism. Whit-Monday, the i2th 
ult., was appointed by the Chartists for a procession and a demonstration, 
but no apprehensions existed as to its result. 

The Loadon Morning Herald of the 10th ult. announces that it has re 
ceived an express from Alexandria, vid Marseilles, stating that the Sikhs 
had revolted, killed two commissaries, and massacred all the British 
troops at Lahore. If this be true there must be more campaigning in In- 
dia. Great Britain, which can look with contempt on the silly insult put 
upon her by the imbecile Government of Spain, will not tolerate the in- 
fringement of treaties and the treacherous massacre of her soldiers. On 
this point we shall await the next steamer’s news with much anxiety. 


France.—Beyond the fact that there has been no bloody collision 
between the factions into which France is divided, we regret that there 
is no good news to communicate. Confusion worse confounded appears 
in the Executive and in the National Assembly. The latter have deter- 
mined that Louis Blanc shall not be brought to trial as an accomplice in 
the affair of May 15; whilst all Paris appears convinced that he, and nearly 
every member of the Government including Lamartine himself, were 
privy to it or took part in it. Lamartine’s influence is rapidly waning 
away, and Thiers’ star appears to be in the ascendant. To unravel the 
tangled threads of accusation and recrimination, and to lay before our 
readers one half the rumours with which the French papers are filled, 
would be a mest difficult undertaking, and before it was complete we 
should probably have another steamer to upset all our calculations. The 
matter of immediate interest and alarm in Paris was a monster banquet 
for the working classes to be held on Sunday the 11th ultimo, under the 
walls of Vincennes. What a singular state of affairs ! An assembly is re- 
turned by universal suttrage, and installed with tumultuous gratulations. 
An attempt is made to trample down this Assembly, but the conspirators 
are overpowered and consigned as political prisoners to the dungeons of 
Vincennes. And now, the very men who exercised their coveted gift of 
universal suffrage are about to laugh to scorn the Government of their 
own selection by a feast beneath the walls of Vincennes! Whether the 
government will endeavour to prevent this meeting, or whether this elec- 
Instability and 
uncertainty rule the day, and we cannot venture on prediction. The 
Prince de Joinville, the Duc d’Amaule, and even the Duc de Bordeaux are 
reported to be concealed in Paris. There is no doubt that their emis- 
saries are there, and at work. 

Thiers, whose address to the electors of the Bouches du Rhone we no- 
ticed some time since as having very little Republican matter in it, has 
been elected a Member of the National Assembly for the Department of 
the Seine. His advent to the Chamber excites the liveliest interest, as he 
is, if not monarchical, very far from being radical in his dectrines. He 
seems to be pitted against Lamartine, and under their banners a stout 
contest will probably take place. The following members have also been 


toral body will assault the prisons, we cannot foresee. 


returned. We repeat Thiers’ name in the right place. 
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That Thiers is looked upon as anti-republican may be inferred from an 
attack made upon his house on the night of the 8th ult. The mob were for- 
tunately beaten off by the National Guard. If Louis Napoleon Buonaparte 
were a man worthy of the great name he bears, he might now undoubt- 
edly play a conspicuous part; but his foolish attempts on the late Govern- 
ment of France stamped him as a person of small capacity. 

Decrees of the most despotic character against armed assemblages of 
the people, and also against unarmed assemblages if deemed subversive 
of the public peace, passed the Chamber on the night of the 7th ult by a 
vote of 478 to 82. They are denounced as worse than the famous laws o¢ 
September. General Clement Thomas, the Commander-in-Chief of the 
National Guard, having spoken very disrespectfully of the Legion of Ho- 
nour, has been called out by a Cavalry officer named Napoleon Bertrand, 
and a duel was to take place. We believe this officer is the son of the 
late General Bertrand, and was with him in the United States three or 
four years ago. It may thus be well imagined that there is no lack of ex- 
citement in Paris, but for signs of settled government, renewal of trade 
and commerce, law, order and tranquillity, we regret to say we look in 
vain. 

Iraty.—Elsewhere our readers will find some details of a great battle 
fought between the Austrians and Piedmontese, in which the latter were 
victorious. The strong fortress of Peschiera has also been surrendered 
to them by the Austrian forces. The half starved garrison marched out 
with all the honours of war. These successes, with the vote cast hy Mi- 
lan in favour of annexation to Piedmont, together with the personal bear~ 
ing of King Albert in the field, have raised him high in the estimation of 
the Italians, and it seems probable that he may acquire the coveted title 
of “ King of Italy.” The Pope, having recovered his popularity, is said to 
have despatched a special envoy to the Emperor of Austria to urge him 
solemnly to give up a hopeless contest, and to withdraw his forces beyond. 
the Alps. So may it be. 

The Kingdom of Naples is in revolt against the King, though the City is 
tranquil. The enlistment by the King of the ferocious lazzaroni on his 
side in the coming contest, for come it must, is a vile and dangerous ex- 
periment. It may recoil on his own head, for his palace will probably 
offer as much temptation to pillage, as the residences of the nobility and 
the citizens. 

The Emperor of Austria remains in security at Innspruck, not all the 
coaxings or threats of the Viennese prevailing to bring him back. Vien- 
na has been the scene of tumult and fighting between the populace aud 
the military, but there does not appear to have been much actual blood- 
shed. Hungary and Bohemia are both wooing the Imperial favour, and 
either would rejoice to have the court settled in its midst. 

in Schleswig-Holstein the war languishes, but is not terminated. The 
Danes are much elated by a resolution of the Norwegian Diet, just passed, 
that the forces, naval and military, of Norway and Sweden, should join in 
aiding Denmark, and that asum of 260,000 specie dollars should be voted 
to the King for effecting this purpose. 





No sooner is the war between Mexico and the United States terminated 
than internal discord and outrage re-appear amongst the Mexicans thems 
selves. Before the United States troops have all leit the Capital ‘a form 





able conspiracy has broken out there, having for its object the overthrow 
of the Government and the extermination of the peace party, or the par. 
ty in favour of the late treaty. The work of assassination had already 
commenced, five of the prominent advocates of peace, friends of the 
United States, having been murdered. The conspiracy is headed by Gen. 
Paredes, Ex-President, and Padre Jarauta, the guerilla leader.” 

This is the telegraphic account conveyed from New Orleans to the pa 
pers of this city: and if we may judge from it, it will be an evil day for 
the city of Mexico when the last American soldier leaves its walls. T he 
prospect of spoil has probably stimulated the worthless Mexican factions, 
for the indemnity received from the United States is a strong temptation 
to these unscrupulous adventurers. Santa Anna may also re-appear 
to put in his claim—if time be afforded him ere the cash is handed over. 


Though we have hitherto kept silence on the subject of preparations 
said to be making in this city for aiding a rebellion in Ireland, and even 
for the insane attempt at a rescue of the prisoner Mitchell, it has not been 
from inattention. We have been desirous of not giving importance to 
any such illegal and unjustifiable projects by noticing or reporting them. 
Finding, however, that the journals of this city are taking up the matter 
and generally in a proper tone and friendly spirit, we deem it right to re- 
mark that these things, not being done in a corner, cannot escape the ob- 
servation of the British authorities at home and in Bermuda. Our fears 
are not on behalf of our own Government, but on behalf of the misguided 
men who think they are doing their countrymen a service by thus rush- 
ing themselves into certain and condign retribution. Those who urge the 
ignorant upon these futile and dangerous experiments are in reality the 
most guilty parties, but the victims themselves will be those who listen 
to treacherous advice, and will not take warning from the fate of others. 
The orators and stirrers up of revolutionary movements should, in point 
of honour, be invited te lead the forlorn hope. 

Congress has recently passed a law facilitating the process of natural- 
ization. 
quired, and the shortest absence from the States rendered it necessary to 
commence the term de novo, all now required is that the person claiming 
citizenship shall have been to all intents and purposes a resident for five 
years, and make declaration of his intention to become naturalized two 
years before applying for letters. 


Whereas a residence of five consecutive years was formerly re- 


Mr. Niles has proposed to the Senate a simple and excellent bill for the 


reduction of postage. Though it be not passed, and if passed is only to 


take effect a year hence, yet as it is short we give it entire. 

“ Be it enacted, &c., That from and after the first day of July, 1849, the postage 
on letters shall be as follows : 

“1, On letters not exceeding half an ounce in weight, conveyed any distance 
in the United States, there shall be charged three cents postage, and a like sum 
for every additional half ounce, or fractional part thereof, the postage being pre 
paid, if not prepaid then the postage shall be /ive cents charged for each letter 
weighing not more than half an ounce or fractional part thereof. And all drop 
letters, or letters to be delivered atthe oflice where deposited, shall be charged 
with one cent postage to be prepaid, and ¢wo cents if not prepaid. 

“ Sec. 2. That it shall be the duty of the Post-master General, at all post offices 
where the postage amounts to thousand dollars annually, to provide for 
conveying letters tothe post office, by extablishing suitable and convenient places 
te deposit them in the post oflice, free from charge ; and at all such offices, it shall 
also be his duty to cause letters to be delivered by suitable carriers, to be appointed 
by him for the purpose, for which not exceeding one cent for each letter call be 
charged ; and on all advertised letters there shall be an additional charge, not 
exceeding one cent. 

Sec. 3. That from and after the period aforesaid, the postage on newspapers and 
other printed matter, shall be as follows : 

“ Allnewspapers, pamphlets, books, whether periodicals or otherwise (excepi 
exchange papers,) not exceeding an ounce in weight shall pay one cent postage, 
and a like sum for every additional ounce or fractional part thereof; Provided, 
hat all newspapers, not exceeding one ounce in weight, and not conveyed more 
than fifty miles, shall be charged with one-half cent postage only ; and on all papers 
not sent from the office of publication, the postage must be prepaid ; and all hand- 
dills and circulars shall be considered as letters, and subject to postage accordingly.” 





CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 
MontTreat, 27¢h June, 1848. 

We have lately been visited here with heavy and continuous rain, 
greatly to the contentmeut of the farmers who were worrying themselves 
with visions of blighted harvests, as the result of an anticipated drought. 

This season has perhaps so far been unprecedented in the commercial 
history of Canada; for although more disasters may have overtaken our 
merchants at former periods, such an utter stagnation of business as now 
prevails has, I suspect, never before been witnessed. Goods of all des- 
criptions are very much like the female portion of a large, poor and ug- 
ly family—not to be got off one’s hands at any price. And as for money, 
why, men in and out of trade are as much strangers to it as your Ameri- 
can poet, the author of Fanny, when he woefully sung :— 

Bank notes to me 

Are curiosities as closely eyed, 

Whene'er I get one, as a stone would be 

Toss’d from the moon on Dr. Mitchell's table, 

Or classic brick-bats from the Tower of Babel. 
But seriously, the spring business in Montreal has been more unsatisfacto- 
ry than in any season for several years past; and unless the demand for 
our breadstutls and other products revive between this and the fall, the 
coming winter will, I fear, be one of much miowy and waat to our la- 
bouring population, to say nothing of the evils which such a state of things 
must bring on the commercial community and the Province in géneral. 

But you must not be misled by these my Jeremiads to suppose that we 
have succumbed to our hard fate, and are weeping over our misfortunes in 
sackcloth and ashes. Not we, indeed. Nay, I doubt if there is at this 
moment a gayer people anywhere than the inhabitants of this city of Mon- 
treal. Balls, fé/es, processions and theatricals are all the rage ; and from 
the Governor General to the youngest Printer’s devil, all are amusing 
themselves with the Cynthia of the minute. 

The chief subject of attention has been the féce of St. Jean Baptiste, the 
Patron Saint of Canada, at which the French population of this City and 
neighbourhood turned out in great numbers, with bands of music playing, 
and banners and mottoes displayed; after hearing Mass in the Cat volic 
Cathedral, they ended the day’s proceedings by marching through the 
principal streets of the city. They really made a very handsome ap- 

earance ; and this mode of keeping up their nationality is not only quite 
egitimate on the part of the French Canadians, but it must also be regard- 
ed with interest by every unprejudiced person. Mr. Lafontaine, our Pro- 
vincial Premier, was in the procession, as were all the other Executive 
Councillors in town, both Gauls and Saxons. The festivities in honour 
of the Saint were closed last evening by a Ball at Clifton’s Hotel, which 
Lord Elgin and Lady Alice Lambton honoured by their presence. I re- 
gret to say that the very delicate state of Lady Elgin’s health was the 
cause of her absence from this ball. Indeed it was reported two days 

o thather Ladyship, who has for some time been on a visit to Major and 

rs. Campbell at their fine place on the banks of the Richelieu, was dan- 
ferously ill; but the presence of her husband and sister at last night’s 

estivities proved the incorrectness of that report. By the bye, I am 
told that some of the Canadian beaux and belles from the country 
_ were greatly disappointed that Lord Elgin did not dance the High- 
and fling; as it is well known that His Excellency is quite as accom- 
plished a dancer as he is a statesman. 

The church, too, has had her shows and processions. Sunday last was 
All Saints day, and the _usual procession took place here, as well as in 
pie Rng ote and village in French J.ower Canada. The affair is 

t must be familiar to all who have been in the Roman Catholic 
Countries of Europe, or this continent, and consists chiefly of the Bishops 
= clergy im full pontificals and canonicals carrying the host, fol- 

owe 4. y a mn + peepee of the faithful with flowers, flags, and devices 
be demposing hike oa attting as the host passes by; it isa gorgeous 
wey Oy? wb) *rotestants are rather apt to regard it as one 

of the manifold abominations of the scarlet wo ‘ai 
i 4p, man who, as Andrew Fair- 
service observes, “sitteth upon seven hills, as if ane w id I 
for her ould hinder-end.” ’ ———— 

The R. C. Clergy ot Montreal and their flock had 
out some time » when a silver Madonna, 
churches by the ope, was escorted to her place of destination with ex- 
traordinary pure and ceremony by a vast number of riests fr 

of the Province, and an endless array of men wileden dchild: ery 
The crowds which afterwards visited the church honoured ee be in in 
abode of the holy image was immense, and theirofferings Aya faery 


strong evider.ce of their Catholic zeal, and sincere and simple picty. , TG 
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not say so in derision of acreed different from mine; for I fully believe 
with him who says that— 
e’en the relics of a shrine, 

Whate’er the worship, lead to thoughts divine, 
and I am inclined to suspect—whatever bigots may say to the contrary— 
that there is quiteas much glory in being employed, as above described, 
as in murdering one’s fellow creatures, even though such murders be 
committed in » uame of Liberty and Fraternity. More than that, I am 
so very heterodox as to believe that the French citizens of Montreal are 
quite as useful in their generation as their brethren of Paris are likely 
to be in theirs. I do not, however, mean to deny that we might find more 
usetul members of society than either the one or the other. 

But this is not the whole of the clerical rejoicings. You must know 
that we had a wonderful christening here ashort time ago—the young 
Christian being no other than a Monster Bell, just imported from Eagland, 
for the Catholic Parish church. The youthful Anakim, weighing 114 
tons, was placed on a platform or altar within the church, decked with 
silks, satins, embroidery, and ribbons of every hue and colour, and being 
duly provided with sponsors from among the é/ite of our French Canadian 
Society—being, I say, so decked and provided, the Bishop, in the usual 
manner on ae. | great occasions, christened it by the name of St. Jean 
Baptiste. 

The following incident, copied from a recent number of one of our 
city journals, will give your readers a better idea of “ to-day in Canada” 
than any picture | could draw of the class to which it refers:— 

“ During a drive on Friday last, below the Church of Long Point, we 
meta cavalcade ef sixteen caleches, aud, inquiring the cause of such a 
number being together, we learned, to our surprise, that the occupants 
were farmers from the Parish of L’Assomption. Their fields being rav- 
aged by an innumerable army of grasshoppers, on application to their 
Curé, or Priest, they were recommended to come to town and have mass- 
es said in the Church here, which is specially dedicated to the Worship 
of the Virgin Mary, for the destruction of the insects; and they were so 
far on their way to repeat aves and pay for masses. Alas,—for the grass- 
hoppers !” 

The theatre opens this evening under the management of Skerrety, 
who together with his nice little wife, are great favourites here. The 
season commences with Wallace’s “ Maritana’”’ and a farce. The great 
strength consists of Mr. and Mrs. Seguin, W. H. Reeve, Gar diner, Ste- 
phen Leach, &c. &c. Seguin is of course the Bass, Reeve the Tenor, and 
Miss Lichsientein is the Contralto. The Orchestra will consist chiefly of 
the band of the 19th Regiment, which is said to be highly efficient. 
Skerrett has also made arrangements to have all the stars on this side of 
the Atlautic here during the season, an Italian Opera Corps, and many 
other pleasant things too numerous to mention. ; 

The political world is stale, flat, and unprofitable ; for excepting the af- 
fairs of the Judges, of which I spoke in my last, there is scarcely even a 
rumour afloat worthy of being cherished. This unusual state of quiesceuce 
is so extreme that it almost seems ruinous, and we are actually thirsting 
for a new outbreak on the part of Mr. Papineau or some other person to 
dispel a monotony that is becoming paintul. It would appear indeed, 
that the very jails throughout the Province are destitute of their wonted 
inmates—a fact that is accounted for in different ways according to the 
political bias of the persons pronouncing their opinion. One party insist 
that the paucity of criminals is owing to the great wisdom, justice aud 
administrative talents of the present enlightened Cabinet; while their 
opponents contend that the circumstance simply arises from the usual 
occupauts of the dwelliugs alluded to being now mostly in office. 

Mr. Papineau has not mixed in the late festivities and processions. I 
am informed that he is brooding, grim and thoughtful, over his next dis- 
charge of thunder at the ministry,—a Marius, sitting, in anticipation, amid 
the ruins of the Carthage he has resolved to destroy. 

To make up for the temporary cessation of Mr. Papineau’s manifes- 
toes, another astounding genius, Mr. R. B. Sullivan, the Provincial Secre- 
tary, has caught a flux of scribblement, and is busy enlightening the Ca- 
nadian world on all matters aud things whatever. He evidently consi- 
ders that he is in his own proper person an embodiment at once of Ly- 
eurgus and Adam Smith. But what would you have? The man is mor- 
tal, and has been a village lion and an attorney. ; 

On Sunday last a great fire occurred at Sorel or William Henry, a vil- 
lage 45 miles below Montreal, at the mouth of the River Richelieu. 

A fine new steamer called the Speed las aiso been destroyed by tire on 
the Ottawa. She was the property of the great forwarding house of Mac- 
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pherson, Crane & Co., and the loss is estimated at $40,000. rs 


Music. 


Concert or Maurice Strakoscu.—There was a fine audience at the 





Tabernacle on Thursday evening, to listen once again to the great per- 
formance of M. Strakosch. How people can go to concerts during such 
burning hot weather is to us a mystery, only to be accounted for by the 
influence of an attraction too powerful to resist. Although the thermo- 
meter was somewhat above ninety, from ten to twelve hundred persons 
assembled in the hottest place in the city—that is the Tabernacle. 

The concert, which was to have commenced at eight, was delayed until 
after half-past eight, and then Signor De Begnis sang in the place of Signor 
Vietti. What was the reason of this delay and change, we do not know, 
but we suppose it arose from some petty dispute among the harmonious 
children of sunny Italy, about precedence or some such trivial thing. 

Signor De Begnis sang his 2 Barbiere with all his old fire and spirit, 
His fun immediately restored the audience to good humour, and he him- 
self would have been perfectly comfortable, despite the hot weather, had 
he not been sadly bothered and annoyed by the very bad accompaniments 
of Signor Barili, who was either before him or behind him throughout. 

Signora Valtellina and Signor De Begnis then sang a fine duett from 
Elisa e Claudio. Signora Valtellina has been a long time absent from 
New-York, and we gladly welcome her back. She was in fine voice and 
sang with admirable taste. We can truly say that we have rarely heard 
a duo so well sung in New-York. The Signora is quite devoid of the 
common and absurd affectations of the generality of the Italian singers ; 
she sings in a plain and straightforward manner, and with true artistic 
skill. De Begnis assisted her in his usual spirited and finished manner. 

Signora Valtellina, in the second act, sang an Aria from I Lombardi. We 
thought the selection a little too high for her voice, but she executed it 
neatly and tastefully, and gained an unanimous encore. Signor Vietti 
sang two songs; one from Giovanni d’Arco and the other by Mercadante. 
Both were ineffective compositions, ineffectively sung. Signor Vietti has 
a pleasing voice, but he is a cold and unimpassioned singer, and rarely 
makes much impression on his audience. 

We should advise Signor Barili to pay more attention to the singer 
whom he accompanies, as it is generally considered necessary to humour 
your accompaniment to the peculiarities of the singer—to accelerate, to 
retard or to pause when the singer pauses. 
thoroughly, but he does not act as if he did. 

The disturbance which took place behind the scenes, previous to the 
concert, must have affected M. Strakosch, for he seemed more ner- 
vous and less assured than ever. His first piece, Souvenir de Jenny Lind, 
gave evidence of the fact we have mentioned ; he was not so certain of 
his distances, and missed, consequently, many notes which, on any other 
occasion, would have been impossible for him to miss. But even admit 
ting these errors, how greatly he played! How exquisitely delicate his 
touch, how vast and ponderous his grasp of the instrument, how rapid, 
brilliant, and marked his execution! and, combined with all these beau- 
ties, how full of sentiment and feeling his themes, how tasteful and ele- 
gant his cadences! In this piece he was encored, but he only acknow- 
ledged the compliment by a bow. This was wise, for the exertion was 
great and the weather overpowering. 

The second piece, Fantaisies Dramatiques, on Lucia and Lucrezia. We 
like the composition of this piece better than any we have heard from 
M. Strakosch. There is evidently more design in its construction, and 
more thought and labour in its detail. ‘The introduction is grand, and the 
foreshadowing of the airs is cleyerly managed. It is altogether a clever 
and a yery effective piece, and in our opinion gave a better idea of the 
true character of his style, than any composition yet played by him. The 
mixture of the grand with the delicate, and the sentimental with the bril. 


Signor Barili knows all this 














liant bravura, comprises the positive elements of M. Strakosch’s style. He 
was called forth again after this piece, and received tremendous applause, 
besides bouquets. 

His third piece was variations on an air from Fry’s opera Leonora. He 
treated the air well and the variations were brilliant in the extreme. 
The Tarantella which followed, was a charming and characteristic frag. 
ment. He closed witha brilliant concert polka, which gave great delight, 

He was again called out. 

The fourth piece we have before noticed; he played it finely, although 
hardly equal to his performance at Niblo’s or at his first concert. 

He was called out for the fourth time and retired amidst loud plandits. 

Among the assembled hundreds there was but one opinion of Maurice 
Strakosch, and that was in his favour. Many preferred him to any pian- 
ist yet heard in this country, but without drawing invidious comparisons 
we can safely say that he is a great artist and a brilliant star in the musi- 
cal horizon. 

Tue Stevermarkiscur Musicat Company.—These excellent artistg 
have returned to us again, alter a long and most successful tour through 
the Southern and Western states. The fame which they 80 justly earned 
in New York, was the passport which carried them triumphant ly through 
the country. 

They have given several concerts in the Tabernacle, during the two 
last weeks, which considering the unfavourable state of the weather were 
well attended. At their first concert, we thought they played with lesg 
care than usual, but since then, they have regained entirely their original 
excellence, and execute their charming pieces, with their old force, pre- 
cision, and effect. They have played many new pieces since their return, 
all of which have become established favorites. 

The Spring Sparrow Polka is a delightfal composition; characteristic, 
melodious, quaint, and original. It is tinely instrumented, and the ad- 
mirable manner in which it was performed, elicited a unanimous encore. 
The “ Sounds of Home ” still retain their charm, and the Railroad Gallop 
amuses us greatly as ever. 

The Steyermarkische give several concerts at the Tabernacle next 
week, and we advise our readers to attend them. 


Orvama. 


Broapway Tueatre.—Mr. and Mrs. James Wallack Jr. have been 
playing to fuir houses, considering the intense heat of the weather, suffi- 
cient of itself to prevent the most determined play-goer from voluntarily 
submitting to the infliction of a long five act tragedy, no matter how ably 
it may be sustained. We must, however, do the Managers of the Broad- 
way the justice of saying that they have exerted every means to render 
their Theatre cool and agreeable. The new apparatus for ventilating the 
house works admirably, rendering the atmosphere at all times cool and 
refreshing ; and we have no doubt but that the coming engagement of the 
Montplaisir troupe will be rendered doubly attractive from the fact that 
the admirable performances may be enjoyed without being subjected to 
the close and oppressive heat of an ill-ventilated Theatre. 

Although Mr. Wallack has failed to draw the crowded houses he did 
during his first engagement at the Broadway, yet he has produced an im- 
pression on his audiences even more favourable than he did on that occa- 
sion. He has established himself as a decided favourite, and we should 
be glad to see him become a fixture in this house. He is decidedly the 
rising young actor of the day. There is an impulsive energy in all he 
does, and a freshness in his conceptions and readings, that places him far 
above the mere conventional actor of the day. We were much pleased 
with many points of his Shylock on Saturday evening. He endeavoured 
ia the first scene to restore the true conception of the character, by di- 
vesting it of the stereotyped sullenness and malignity, commonly udopted 
by other actors. He was jocose, colloquial, and frank in the arrangement 
of the bond, and the novelty and truthfulness of the conception Wis evi- 
dently relished by the audience. We would advise Mr. Wallack to car- 
ry out his conception with more artistical skill, and Shylock will become 
one of his best characters. 

The regular Dramatic season at this house terminates this evening with 
a Ticket Night, for the Benefit of the very attentive and courteous Box 
and Door Keepers of the establisliment. 

A short Summer season commences immediately. ‘The talented and 
completely organized Montplaisir troupe, under the direction of M. Bar- 
tholemin, are engaged for the production of a series of new and splendid 
Ballets, which are to be produced on a scale of magnificence and with a 
careful attention to the details that will ensure success. 

Nisio’s.—Mr. Niblo is certainly a manager of great tact and skill. He 
has, by a judicious arrangement of the Astor Opera House, and the aid of 
attractive talent, succeeded in drawing around him all the old Patrons of 
his once fumous Garden, with the additional patronage of hundreds, who 
now find ample accommodation in this splendid and commodious House. 

The charming Viennoise children continue their delightful exhibitions, 
and a Mr. Bihin, the Belgian Giant, has been added to the attractions, or 
rather he was engaged as an attraction. 
the performances of Mr. Bilin. 


We cannot say much in favourof 
He might form a feature among the 
monstrosities of the American Museum, but he is sadly deficient in all 
that can be interesting to audiences such as frequent Mr. Niblo’s estab- 
lishment. 

We understand that the Lehman Family, with an increased auxiliary 
troupe, and a series of entertainments similar in character to those pro- 
duced by the Ravels, are in the course of preparation, to succeed the 
Viennoise. 

CastLe Garpen.—The Hauser Family, with Signors Bottesini and Ar- 
diti, are engaged at this long favoured resort, ia addition to the talented 
vaudeville company of the establishment. 

The admirable manner in which the dramatic performances are pre- 
sented at Castle Garden is worthy of all praise. The latest novelty is 
an exceedingly well written piece called Old Honesty, admirable in ite 
construction and conveying a fine moral lesson. The comic portion of the 
piece rests on Holland, and it is really worth the price of admission to 
see this true son of Momus revel in the humour of the character. Nick- 
erson, as Old Honesty, has also a part exactly fitted to his style, and 
Mrs. Vernon is at home, as she always is, in a part well fitted to her powers. 


Carvine py Macutnery.—lIn the Aldion of last Saturday we published 
an interesting article on this subject extracted from the London Art- 
Journal, without any idea that we should so soon have occasion to return 
to the subject. We have, however, now the pleasure of informing our 
readers that the Pateutee and Proprietor of a beautiful invention for 
wood carving is now in this city, making preparations for carrying out the 
business on a very extensive scale. We have seen some choice samples 
of his productions, which are neither more nor less than fac-similes of 
rich and costly carvings by hand, brought by this ingenious process with- 
in the reach of all those who are admirers of this art, but not able to 
indulge their taste at much expense. There is a clearness and depth in 
the cuttings, only attainable by the very first carvers; in addition to 
which the machinery will turn out in an hour what would occupy the 
most skilful manual labourer weeks or perhaps months to complete. We 
shall be glad indeed if the public can have their tables, chairs, couches, 
mantel-pieces, and furniture of all sorts elaborately decorated, at very little 
more than the price they now pay for these things in the plain unadorned 
material. 
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Notices of New orks. 


Tue Lire or Oviven Cromwett. By J. T. Headley. Had we time 
and space for a lengthened article, instead of such short notice as befits 
the columns of a newspaper, Mr. Headley’s introduction to this book 
might alone furaish us with abundant material. Such startling proposi- 
tions are therein laid down, that one cannot in fairness pass them by. We 
will, however, be as brief as possible. There is, says Mr. Headley, a call 
for an American life ot Cromwell, inasmuch as English writers generally 
bave maligned his character. This plea in the main is reasonable enough ; 
and we should readily assent to it, were it not pushed out beyond all bounds 
of propriety and justice. “ This,” says Mr. Headley, is the “ouly pure re 
public in the world.” Now wherein does its especial purity consist? 
Is it in the administration, or is it in the form of its Government? Shall 
we gather testimony to the purity of its administration from the Demo- 
eratic or from the Whig journals of the land? Reading them both daily, 
we find no such evidences. On the contrary, they teem on both sides 
with charges of corruption, of chicauery, of political fraud; and though 
these charges may be, and probably are, grossly exaggerated by party 
spirit, yet their pertinacity and repetition scarcely argue the existence 
of political purity. Is it in form a pure or simple republic? We think 
not. It isa confederation of separate sovereignties, each giving up for 
the common weal a portion of its sovereign power, but clinging to the 
remainder with a jealous and tenacious grasp. What is law m Massachu- 
setts is not law in Louisiana; nor is even the right of suffrage held on 
equal terms throughout this “ pure republic.” The very name was ap- 
propriately selected ; and *‘ The United S:tes of America,” in substance 
as well as sound, differ widely from a pure republic, one and indivisible. 
They form a Union, populous, powerful, thriving, and happy. Long may 
it continue so. But it is a Union. 

Again—our author asserts that the Americans are the only people whose 
institutions are founded on Puritanism and republicanism. But is it so? 
Where is the Puritanism? Where the semblance of it? How was religion 
mixed up with the Declaration of Independence, or with the Constitution 
framed by the great men of the Revolution? And if it had no existence in 
their time, has it any existence now? Or shall we look for signs of it in 
the prayers offered up in Congress assembled, which, as far as the Con- 
stitution is concerned, might emanate from Presbyterian, Roman Catholic. 

or Brahmin. The heroes of the Revolution though many were God -feur- 
ing men, certainly steered clear of Puritanism, nor do we sce any signs of 
the Americans of this generation lapsing into it. 

It happens unfortunately that on »lmost every page of this preface we 
meet with opinions from which we must dissent. “But for Cromwell’s 
efforts and success, it is very doubtful whether the Puritans on this side 
of the water would have ventured on a contest with the mother country,” 
—this remark, by no means flattering to Mr. Headley’s forefathers, p:e- 
ludes the still more strange assertion that Oliver Cromwell “ settled the 
great questions of Constitutional and personal liberty.” To controveit 
this it is only necessary to peruse Mr. H.’s volume. He justifies on the 
strong plea of necessity many acts of Cromwell after his accession to un- 
disputed power, whilst he characterizes them as despotic and arbitrary, 
ay, “arbitrary in the extreme and wrong.” 
mences the worst part of his career. 


“Here,” he says, “com 
Compelled to play the despot, he 
did it effectually, and held the three kingdoms with a grasp of iron, 
Knowing that moderate measures would not answer, he set about his 
plans with a grimness and savageness that remind us of his Irish campaign.” 
Was it in packing or in dissolving his parliaments at his good pleasure ? 
Was it in “arresting the turbulent spirits, that were striving to have an 
opposition returned too strong for him?” Or was it in “ stretching the 
power of exclusion of members” under the pretext of verifying the return 
of the elections, that he settled the question of Constitutional and personal 
liberty? Did he grant the Bill of Rights, or the Habeas Corpus Act? 
Did he abolish the application of torture, or the conversion of criminals 
into slaves? Did he in short give us, Englishmen, any addition whatever 
to our personal or constitutional liberties? Mr. Headiey may say yes, but 
we thiak history will deny it. He dethroned a monarch, and subdued 
the turbulence of faction, he administered the government he had usurped 
firmly, and, in the main, well—but for those who followed after him he 
did little or nothing. His iron mace fell from the feeble hands of his son 
and successor Richard—Charles II. mounted the throne of his ancestors 
and England has since that time continued a monarchy for nearly two 
hundred years. 


“Men,” says Mr. Headley, still in his preface, “have always been 
eompelled to hew their way with their swords, to freedom.” ‘Civil and 
political liberty have never advanced, except through revolutions.” In- 
deed! And has the last century done nothing in England for civil and 
religious liberty? Is there no difference, perceptible even to Mr. Head- 
ley, between 1748 and 1848? The social, the legal, the political amelior- 
ation which has taken place, and which still progresses, vires acquirit 
eundo, Mr. H. may attribute to the principles enforced by Oliver Crom- 
well. If it be so, we at least do not hew our way with our swords, nor, 
thank God! have we been or are we likely to be revolutionized! If we 
could recognise in our present progress any momentum derived from Old 
Noll, we should indeed be grateful to his memory: but to us it is not 
perceptible. 

Stumbling so often on the threshold, we have but small space left for 
the book itself; and our first remark carries us once more back to the 
preface. At page 8, the Author contradicts himself, and confirms what 
we have said above, in these words “for liberty usually keeps pace with 
Civilization ; and civilization is gradual in its progress.” 

And now for the Life itself. As an avowed defence of Cromwell’s ca- 
reer and character it has very considerable merit. Mr. Headley exposes 
ably and logically the absurdity and inconsistency of many of the charges 
trumped up against the Protector; and we certainly rise from the peru- 
sal of his work with some prejudices removed, although never disposed 
to go to the extent of Southey and other calumniators of Cromwell’s great- 
ness. As a history, indeed as a biography, this life is to us meagre and 
unsatisfactory. Mr. Headley seems to us to have a melo-dramatic turn Of 
mind, and to dwell with interest only on battles, sieges, and such inci- 
dents as give opportunity for his powers of description. Though he re- 
pudiates the “ minor events,” “ with which,” he says, “ the English bio- 
graphies are taken up,” yet we find lengthened details of all the battles 
fought, given with a gusto and an unction, that shows the author more at 
home herein, than in an analysis of the causes of the civil war or an in- 
vestigation of its results. In this single volume, four pages are devoted 
to the Battle of Edgehill, seven to Marston Moor, six and a half to Naseby, 
ten to Preston, four and a half to Drogheda, six to Dunbar, five to Wor- 
Coster ; and yet we cannot call to mind one solitary allusion to the phy- 
sical and moral condition of the people, to trade, to commerce, to agri- 
culture—to the state in which Cromwell found the country, to the condi- 
ton in which he left it. We are not insensible to the spirit-stirring effect 
of a graphic battle-piece—and we have greatly enjoyed some of Mr. 
Headley’s painting in this line of art—but History has a wider scope, and 
should be read for instruction, not excitement. 

7 ar literary point of view, the author greatly lacks clearness—the 
"arelessness of his style detracts trom its power, and occasionally betrays 


him into confusion—sometimes even i 


nto grammatical errors. Speaking 


of Strafford’s administration in Ireland, we find this passage: “Do what 








SHe Albion, 


he would, a sum of money could bay the King’s pardon; indeed, if of 
sufficient amount, could buy that of almost any man.” 

In the spirited account of the battle of Marston Moor occurs the fol- 
lowing :— Cromwell addressed his men—as was frequently his custom, 
as well as pray with them, ou the eve of an engagement.” A little further 
on we read, “In the mean time, Rapert drew slowly on with his army of 
nearly 30,000 men.” “ Behind, on a rapid trot, advanced the artillery.” 
And again, “When about a mile distant from the Republican army, Ra- 
pert halted ; and « group of officers advancing in front unfurled the royal 
standard. As it shook its gorgeous folds in the evening breeze” Sc. ‘“ Ru- 
pert took up his position opposite the parliamentary right, where Fair- 
fax was stationed with his cavalry. It was now seven o'clock in the 
evening—the cannon had been playing since threc—and the setting sun 
was almost on a level with the glittering plain, on which stood near 
60,000 men in battle array. A short pause followed, during which the 
two hosts, waiting the signal to advance, gazed anxiously, almost breath- 
lessly, upon each other. Then a mass of white cloud, hugging the earth, 
rolled out in front of the royal force, followed by the flash and roar of 
artillery, and the great struggle commenced.” What resulted then from 
the four hours cannonade? Once more,on the following page we 
have, “ At this moment, word was brought Cromwell that the whole 
right wing of the army was routed ; andas the smoke lifted a moment be- 
fore the breeze, he saw that it was true. Fairfax had been borne wound- 
ed from the battle; and the enemy’s cavalry careered, almost unchecked, 
through his broken and flying ranks.” ‘ Twilight was now settling on 
the field, and Cromwell, for the purpose of relieving the left, where Ra- 
pert was dealing death amid the followers of Fairfax, ordered his squad- 
rons to face to the lelt.” 

At the battle of Naseby we read “ the conflict at once formed its crisis, 
and berame close and deadly.” At page 302 we read that Cromwell 
started from Pembroke “ with his little army of five thousand men to 
meet the Scotch invasion.” The invasion of the Scotch is, of course, 
meant; but his route was curious. “ Moving westward, then northward. 
obtaining 3000 shoes for his soldiers at Leicester, he swept forward.” We 
presume the author means Eastward and pairs of shoes, but such errors 
are unpleasantly palpable. 

Mr. Headley evidently chooses language for effect, and nnless he be 
hasty and careless we cannot account for the use of such colloquial vul. 
garisms as these. ‘He had got along eleven years without a parliament.” 
“ The King saw at a glance that he had got to retreat.” “On January 22nd 
a new parliament assembled by the King met at Oxford to repudiate the 
Constitutional parliament, but it never amounted to any thing.” “Th's 
“But the greatest victory 
was the triumph which the cavalry achieved over Rupert’s famed 
They had been broken for the first time, aud Cromwell had 


Jinished the king in the Western counties.” 


horsemen. 
done it.”’ 

But enough of carping. We should not have criticised thus closely 
Mr. Headley’s book, had it not excited so much notice, and had we not 
found him elevated to the position of a literary Salvator Rosa. His 
sketches are bold and striking, but if he aspire to giving his country fin- 
ished pictures, he must be more correct, more painstaking, more consist- 
eut. As a fair sample of kis style we conclude with a well written 
extract. 


From 1642, when the first battle of Edgehill was fought, to the battle of Wor- 
cester, 1651, were years of trouble and uncertainty. During this period of toil and 
of victory, Cromwe!l moves before us like some resistless power, crushing every- 
thing that would stay its progress. Simple, austere, and decided, he maintains his 
ascendency over the army; and, with the Psalms of David on his lips, and the 
sword of war in his hand, sweeps over his victorious battle-fields, like a leader of 
the host of Israel. Never cast down by reverses, or dismayed by danger, he meets 
every crisis with the coolness and self-possession of a great mind. 

Whether fighting with the Scots against the king, or beleaguering Edinburgh 
with his lite army—whether quelling rebellion in different parts of the realm, or 
bending his vast energies against his monarch in a pitched battle, he rises before 
us the same determined, self-collected, and resolute man. Whether bowed in 
fasting and prayer before God, or trampling down the ranks of the enemy, under 
the hoofs of his cavalry---whether lost in a strange enthusiasm over a Psalm of Da- 
vid, or standing alone—the rock around which the waves of the revolution finally 
ealmed themselves to rest, or sank im fruitless rage—he exhibits the same lofty 
purpose and upright heart. Dismayed by no obstacle, disheartened by no re- 
verses, he leans in solemn faith on the arm of the God of battles and truth With- 
out the feverish anxiety which belongs to ambition, or the dread of defeat that ac- 
companies love of glory, he is impelled onward by a feeling of duty, and loses him- 
self in the noble cause for which he is struggling Acting under the eye of heaven, 
with his thoughts fixed on that dread judgment where he must render up a faithful 
record of his deeds, he vacillates only when he doubts what is right, and fears only 
when a pure God rises before him. 

Nothing but noble motives could have drawn him, at his age, intothe career he 
followed. The fervor andenthusiasm of youth had fied, and he had reached an 
age when the call of ambition begins to sound faint and doubtful. A sober, religi- 
ous farmer, he girded on the sword when FORTY-THREE years of age; and taking 
his eldest son, who bore his name, entered the field, where anything but glory seem- 
ed to be the promised reward. That beloved son he saw fall betore Se bios of 
the foeman ; and though he had a wife and family to bind him to life, he seemed 
to be unconscious he had a life to lose. By his bold and decided action, his rapid 
movement, his rigid discipline, and boiling courage, he triumphed over the most 
overwhelming obstacles, performed prodigies of valor, and filled the world with 
the renown of his deeds; and yet, he refused all praise to himself, referring every 
thing to the goodness of God. Yet, there was no blind credulity in his reliance 
on heaven—no sluggish dependence ; for he strained every nerve, and employed 
every means, as if all rested on himself. He trusted both in God and his own 
great soul, That hecarried his ideas of special Providence too far, few ofthe pre- 
sent day will doubt. He thought the glorious era, when the Israelites marched 
behind the pillar of fire and of Gout, and were guided in every step by the direct 
interposition of heaven, might be restored. 

No one who has studied his character deeply, can doubt that he contemplated 
establishing a kind of theocracy, in which the nation should be a pure church, and 
God its head. That sothorough a practical man should have nourished so vision- 
ary a theory, seems strange enough; but the truth is, notwithstanding his stern, 
rugged, and unpoetic nature, Cromwell had a touch of superstition about him, 
which his matter of fact character and practical life could not remove. This did 
not turn him into a wild fanatic, or drive him into monkish habits or gloom; nor 
even fetter the free action of his mental powers; it only gave thema religious di- 
rection. He thus became an enthusiast, and startled men with those sudden inspi- 
rations that sometimes flash forth from the soul of genins, like foreshadowings of 
future events. He saw farther than the other great men of his time, and alone was 
capable of conducting the revolution to the goal it reached. As amilitary man, he 
showed no extraordinary depth of combination, and introduced no improvements 
in military science ; yet he beat the best generals of the kingdom, fought success 
fully against the most overwhelming numbers, and gained every battle he fought. 


Tue PLANETARY AND STELLAR Wortps. By O. M. Mitchel. New York 
1848. Baker and Scribner. The contents of this neat volume were de- 
livered by the author in a series of ten lectures, which attracted conside- 
rable notice in this city, Boston, and New Orleans. Mr. Mitchel is the 
Director of the Cincinnati Observatory ; and if the merit of this book be 
at all proportioned to his indefatigable efforts in the cause of Science, it 
will be a valuable acquisition to the lovers of Astronomy. It is extreme- 
ly well printed, and contains seventeen remarkably clear plates of various 
comets, nebulw, &e. 
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The Arabian Nights—lIllustrated. Part5. = - Harpers. 
Kings and Queens, or Life in a Palace. “ . ° Do. 
Mary Grover, a Domestic Temperance Tale. Do. 


Universal History—No. IV. : : . - W. H. Graham. 


Union Magazine for July. Shs? yee ited hee? J. L. De Graw. 
Notes on the Epistles, by Albert Barnes. : Harpers. 

The Playmate.—Nos. 11 and 12. - - - : ° Berford § Co. 
Littell’s Living Age.—No. 216. : - : ° ° Do. 


ee 
JENNY LIND. 


Donizetti’s pleasant Elisir d’ Amore was played last night, introducing 
Jenny Lind in the character of Adina—the first time she es appeared in 
a part of this lively and volatile natuce. She did not, however, make 
more of the acting than her predecessors, nor give to the coquettishness 
in the early scenes the individuality and variety that might have been ex- 





pected. But although she failed to throw into the flirtation with the 









boasting serjeant a broad spirit of cunning playfulness, she prodage con- 
siderable effect in her ultimate concessions to the forlorn Nemorino, when 
she detects the real siate of her heart, and abandons her constitutional 
levity, with all its waggish incentives to mischief. Her declaration of 
attachment in the last duet with him was conveyed with the prettiest 
feeling—with enchanting earnestness and intensity. The music th 
out taxed her powers of execution to the utmost, challenging all her best 
resources of practical singing. Into its details we hardly go, for 
there is nothing more familiar to the ra habitué than the duets with 
Nemorino and Belcore. Two or three pieces, however, belonging to the 
opera, and usually left out, were restored, and thus gave ap unlooked for 
interest to its progress,—a quintet of considerable dramatic force being 
among the restitutions. The volubilities of the text were attacked b 
Jenny with a graceful courage, and when occasion offered she unravel 
a profusion of decorative fancies with consummate finish and ingenuity. 
The embellishments in the duet already alluded to were exquisite. Ele- 
gaunt and fuiry-like in form, they were p Aer in the last degree as inven- 
tions ; and beautiful were they also as physical displays. pao in short, 
dealt with these ultra-brilliant sated te, with her own tasteful and be- 
witching address, and she again won the warmest admiration the house 
had to bestow. An encore was offered, but refused. In the i 
scene, however, Jenny had not been so unwilling. She then re 
the cabaletta to the duet with Dulcamara, wherein she had exhibited di- 
vers graces of a like complexion, with ready and fascinating spirit. 
The part of Belcore was assigned to Beletti, who gave importance to 
the vainglorious serjeant by the accuraey and intelligence of his singing, 
A florid air in the second act, beginning “ Bravo, bravo, mio Belcore”’—= 
one of the restorations—was rendered by him with singular neatness and 
truth; and this, too, with an encore. Gardoni’s version of the despond- 
ent rustic Nemorino was the pertection of amorous anxieties and simplici- 
ty. He sang the pathetic ditty, ‘Una furtiva” very sweetly, and was 
loudly called upon to repeat it. Lablache was of course the 
and the capacious vocalist never represented the magnificent and preten- 
tious charlatan with greater geniality and unction. 
At the termination of the opera a general call was made for the four 
principal singers. Jenny Lind had then an invitation on her own ac- 
count.—London Standard, June 9. 
PAULINE GARCIA, MALIBRAN’S SISTER, 

at THE Lratian Opera, Covent GARDEN. 


On Saturday night Don Giovanni was repeated, and Madame Pauline 
Viardot Garcia assumed the part of Donna Anna, in which she has acquir- 
ed considerable celebrity abroad. We may at once say that Madame 
Viardotdid not make us forget Grisi, who has so long portrayed the sor- 
rows and misfortunes of the aaheate Donna with a reality and effect 
impossible to surpass. Madame Viardot’s conception of the character is 
in many respects the same as thatof her contemporary, and, indeed, it 
could hardly ditfer from itentirely without differing from the trath. To 
make a comparison. however, which is forced upon us by the circumstan- 
ces, Madame Viardot’s Donna Auna is a more studied, careful, and com- 
plete assumption than Grisi’s, butin those flashes of genius, that electrify 
an audience in the latter’s impersonation, she is wanting. Viardot sup- 
plies an infinity of minute by-play which Grisi, who, except in her great 

points, is apparently listless, as though misfortune had rendered her tor- 
pid, either overlooks or disregards. In the former the presence and afflic- 
tions of Donna Anna are always vividly present, while in the latter the 
are scarcely noticed but in the moments of great excitement. Grisi’s 
Donna Anna is a dark shrouded figure in the background of a picture— 
Viardot’s, an important personage in the foreground; one gives you the 
quiet sorrow of despair, ouly moved at intervals to passionate explosion ; 
the other is a “ Niobe all tears,” for ever wringing her hands at the tomb 
of her happiness; the ont saddens you with her woes, the other impor- 
tunes you. To conclude, we must frankly own our preference for the 
Donna Anna of Grisi, who, in consonance, as we think, with Mozart's 
idea, produces rather a bold sketch than a finished picture ; while Viar- 
dot makes too much of the part, and loses sight of the fact that Donna 
Anna is not the heroine of the opera, but a subordinate character. Our 
opinion avowed, we have but to record the success of Madame Viardot, 
which was incontrovertible. 

Her two great scenes—that in which occurs the death of the Commen- 
datore, and that in which she recognizes Don Giovanni as the villain who 
attempted her honour and murdered her father, were both very finely 
acted. Her grief while bending over the dead body of the Commenda- 
tore was powerful and affecting, and her agitation while recounting to Ot- 
tavio the incidents of that fatal night was highly impressive and dramatic, 
Madame Viardot’s execution of the music of Donna Anna was unequal— 
always intelligent and expressive, but occasionally failing from want of 
physical force. For example, in the great scene of the recognition to 
which we have alluded there was nothing like the sublime burst of 
sion to which Grisi hus accustomed us, nor was her interpretation of 
marvellous recitative and air, in which Mozart towers to his loftiest height, 
at all comparable in energy and intensity. In the last air, however, 
“ Non mi dir,” a composition of surpassing tenderness and beauty, Ma- 
dame Viardot shone conspicuously, and may be said to have risen even 
above Grisi. Her singing of the andante was admirably expressive, and 
her execution of her elaborate divisions of the allegro beyond reproach ; 
in this last movement she was encored, a distinction, we ote without 
— for many —_ The whole scene, indeed, which has generally 

een regarded as little more than a bridge to pass over from the scene of 
the cemetery to the awful catastrophe of the drama, was rendered both 
important and interesting by Madame Viardot’s highly finished per- 
formance. 

The rest of the opera was as well done as ever. Tamburini’s last 
scene was even finer than usual, and received double weight from the 
pure intonation and telling voice of Tagliafico, whose Commendatore is 
quite perfect in its way. Nor can we let the occasion pass without 
bestowing a liue of unqualified approval on the musician-like style in 
which Mademoiselle Corbari executes the music of the difficult and un- 
thankful part of Elvira. Of Persiani and the rest we have nothing new 
to say. The band and the chorus were up to their ordinary mark, and 
the audience, by the frequency of their encores, seemed inclined to emu- 
lated the Emperor Joseph of Vienna (Mozart’s great patron), who, at a 
certain representation of Cimarosa’s Matrimonio Segreto after the interval 
of an hour, commanded a repetition of the whole opera.—London Paper, 
June 5. 


———____— 


ON THE INFLUX OF FRENCH ACTORS INTO LONDON. 


One effect of the French Revolution has been to drive to our shores 8 
host of foreigners who were engaged solely in ministering to luxury and 
taste. There is an end to these things in France for many a long day. 
Spartan black broth will soon be the only potage available in the restau- 
rants at Paris. The gastronomic skill of the Three Provengal Brothers 
and the Attic suppers of the Café de Paris are traditions of a former age. 
It rumour speak truth, the Rue de la Paix is little better than a street at 
Pompeii as far 28 money-taking goes, and on the once gay Boulevards 
the perfumers may spend their lives in cleaning their teeth with their 
own dentifrices if they would not see these commodities entirely lost to 
the human mouth. French milliners are to be found up two-pairs back in 
every remote quarter of London, prepared to invest the classical but 
somewhat stern figure of Briranyia, as she appears on the halfpence, 
with an elegant negligé at one-third of the English prices. Bootmakers, 
tailors, hair-dressers are flocking to London from all parts of the Conti- 
nent; for what can they do at the various seats of war—at Paris—Berlin 
—or Vienna! Dancing dogs, horses of natural and acquired capaeity, 
are here already, and now the actors are coming too. In France their 
occupation is gone. The taste for dramatic diversion is no doubt as strong 
as ever in Paris, but the spectators have no means of remunerating the 
actors. Thisswarm of foreigners must succeed in England or perish. 
The palmy days of Louis Puttsirre were the halcyon epoch of the pro- 
fessions and trades that ministered to Parisian luxury. We are not aware 
that any complaint has yet been uttered by the various classes of Lon- 
don shopkeepers, whose custom will for a time be affected by the com- 
petition of these foreign immigrants- They will, no doubt, be inclined 
to wince at first, but their owu good sense will tell them that whatever 
tends to the diffusion of a taste for the luxuries and elegancies of lite 
cannot in the long run be hurtful to their interests. The public, in the 
meanwhile, will be the gainers. It will not be the first time that we 
shal! have been under obligations to the taste and industry of foreign re- 
fugees. 

The ‘“‘ Dramatic interest ” does not, however, appear inclined to take 
matters so quietly. Kor some time past the walls of the metropolis have 
been placarded with handbills, inviting the attention of the public to what 
is styled the alarming increase of foreign actors in the various London 
theatres. The recent announcement of the opening of Drury Lane 
for the representation of French dramas appears to have been the cause 
of this excitement. We have two Italian companies, one at the Hay- 
market, and another at Covert Garden; two French companies, one for 





vaudevilles at St. James’s Theatre, and now another for dramas at Drury 
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Lane. It is rumoured, moreover, that the troupe of the Opera Comique 
may shortly be expected at the Olympic. The tact cannot be denied that 
the principal theatres of the metropolis are occupied by foreigners. Eng- 
lish dramatists, English actors, we presume we may add English scene- 

inters and English machinists, are pro tanto thrown out of employment. 
Fo more correctly, the same numbers are not employed as would | 
be employed if all these theatres were devoted to the representation ot 
the Brtish drama in its manifold forms. It by no means Pilows that be- | 
cause companies of foreign actors have arrived in London, therefore Eug- | 
lish actors are thrown out of employment. The two propositions are very 
distinct, and it is from a confusion between them that the Lyceum peti- 
tion, which appeared in our columns last Monday, originated. The fol 
lowing paragraph contains its principal allegations: — 

“70 THE HON. THE HOUSE OF COMMONS IN PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED 

“We, the undersigned, your petitioners, viewing with great alarm the announce- | 
ment of a company of foreign artists at the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane, most hum 
bly venture to call the attention of your hon. house to the fact, that there being al 
ready several theatres open in London for foreign performances to the great injury 
of English actors, and to the detriment of the various page theatres in the me 
tropolis already established and struggling to maintain their position, i¢ must be 
evident that any increase of such performances must cause the immediate closing 
KA the doors against native talent, and the numerous performers now engaged at 

¢ various theatres in the metropolis must be deprived of their subsistence ; and 
not only are they personally sufferers, but the numerous artisans and their families, 
amounting to many thousands (taking the numbers in the aggregate of theatres in 
the metropolis), be wholly deprived of the means of support.” 

Now, it appears to us that this petition comes with a singularly ill grace 
from the Lyceum management at the present moment, for within the 
walls of that theatre one graceful little piece of Mr. Planché’s has col- 
lected crowds for many weeks past. Authors and actors have no right 
to complain of the public if they will not consent to sit night after night 
to hear bad pieces badly performed. The world is not ina conspiracy to 
pat down talent, still less is it the settled design of Englishmen to trample 
“native taleut” under foot. We will venture to say that the correct 
representation of one clever dramatic work would do our theatres more 

ood than all the restrictive measures Parliament could devise tor their 
mefit. Letan Englishman but stand well upon his head ; let him thamp 
his chin in an ingenious mauner ; let him soar up to Heayen in a balloon 
in a way which no man has been mad enough to’ attempt betore, or visit 
the caverns of the deep ina newly-invented diving bell; let him ride well 
or dance well; let him compose a good soug or sing it well, or write a 
d play or act it well; and we are very confident, so his performance 
need ow worthy of public attention, the Englishman will find himself 
pelted with bouquets by his countrywomen and his pockets filled with 
ungrudged halfcrowns by the enthusiastic admirers of “ native talent.” 
We say this is so, ifa man will but exercise that moderate degree of pru- 
dence which makes correct choice of place and opportunity. Native 
dramatic ¢alent will always find an appropriate sphere of action. We are, 
however, far from atlirming that its home will be on the once classic 
boards of Drury Lane or Covent Garden. 

A good many reasons have been assigned for the decline of the Drama 
and its expulsion or flight from the two great London theatres. It would 
be idle to enumerate them, for they must be familiar to our readers, but 
it is doubtful if onein especial has Lenn sufficiently dwelt upon. Covent 
Garden and Drury Lane are far too /arge theatres for the representation 
of the highest class of dramatic works. King Lear or Hamlet require a 
smaller frame, a more delicate setting, to bring out their hidden beauties. 
In these huge arks they are lost, or reduced to the category of mere 
spectacles. The actor’s costume, the beauty of the scenery, the appro- 
priateness of the decorations—these are the things we go to see, and not 
4o follow out the intricate windings of high dramatic genius. Operatic 
goeeetonbes require space. La Scala, San Carlo, the Fenice, the Opera 

ouse at the Haymarket, are vast, and therefore adapted to their purpose. 

We grieve, for the sake of those who mourn over the desecration of 
these ancient temples of the British Drama, to add, that the two houses of 
Covent Garden and Drury Laue appear fitted by their construction and 
their size only for similar purposes. Sucha pieceas the Acis and Galatea 
as it was presented under Mr. Macready’s management, is probably the 
ideal of correspondence between a piece and the hall in which it is per- 
formed. We would add one te more. How were Covent Garden 
and Drury Lane occupied before this French troop came over? One is 
occupied by an Italian Operatic Company; and the other as a circus for 


horses, and if not so, it would most probably have been closed to the pub- 
lic altogether. 





Nothing, as it appears to us, could be more illiberal or ill-judged than 
this cabal against foreign artists. Outwrite them and outact them, that 
is the only method to keep possession of the market. The Legislature 
eanuot by act of Parliament drive men to see Shakspeare murdered, or 
yawn through a dull adaptation of a once sparkling vaudeville. Were the 
plays of Sheridan Knowles, of Sir Edward Bulwer, or Sergeant Taltourd 

lures? Would a rid:culous mammoth spectacle concocted by Alexan- 
dre Dumas have cleared the beaches when these dramas were in course 
of performance? Has Shakspeare adequately represented ever failed ? 
We doubt it much, and we beg the present petitioners to meditate upon 
go pregnant a fact. The appeal, however, is not made ouly to British 
patriotism, but it is stated that the dramas should be put down, first, be- 
cause they are immoral, and then because they are stupid. If these ex- 
hibitions are immoral, the Lord Chamberlain has the remedy in his own 
hands. Should they, on the other hand, really turn out to be dull per- 
fermances, the public has a very obvious course, and the English actors 
are safe. Nothing is so easily put down as a stupid play. In the drama, 
as in all things else, the world has arrived at a period when the order of 
the day is Free Trade.— Times, June 10. 


—— 
THE DEFEAT OF THE AUSTRIANS. 


The following is the letter of the T'imes correspondent at the seat of 
war, describing the defeat of the Austrians near Goito. It is dated Val 
legio, May 31 :— 


The battle fought yesterday, of which I_gave you a hasty sketch last 
night, terminated most favourably for the Piedmontese ore: The offi- 
cial accountsare not yet made up, but I hasten to give you all the details, 
which I collect from officers of the Royal staff andtrom persons who 
overlooked the affair. On the 29th the Austrians advanced from Mantua 
by the village of Grazzia, on the south-west of the lake, and routed, in 
the most disastrous manner, the Tuscan and Neapolitan, partly regular 
and partly irregular, force that defended the line from Grazzia to Goito. 
The route wasso complete that the Tuscans fled in the greatest disorder— 
one column taking the direction of the Po, and the other falling back on 
Volta. We have heard nothing of the proceedings of the first column, 
but the second has been sent to Brescia for the purpose of being reorgan- 
ized. The King, aware that the enemy had passed, on the 28th, large 
bodies from Veronato Mantua, and that no less than from 18,000 to 20,000 
meu, directed by Field-Marshal Radetsky himself, had advanced from 
Mantua, crossed the Mincio, at Vallegio, with 15,000 men, and took posi- 
tion at Volta, a central point about nine miles from the right bank. 
Thence, hearing the particulars of the enemy’s advancing, Charles Albert 
marched, on the morning of the 30th, to Goito, and took up an admirable 
position, extending from the Mincio at Goito to Gozzoldo, a village about 
two miles north-west of Grazzia, and 10 from the city of Mantua. He 
found the enemy in possession of the plains between the Lake of Mantua 
and that village, his left nearly touching Gozzoldo, and his right at Cagliara, 
close to Goito, with his advanced posts at the last house in Goito. The 
enemy had thrown a flying bridge over the Mincio at Carmignana, and 
the pontoons were ready for another, which he proposed to establish at 
Mazimbona, in case he succeeded in driving the Piedmontese from the 
banks of the river. His chief foree was accumulated on his right, his 

lan being to tura the left of the Royal army, and obtain possession of 

Volta, while on the other hand the King proposed to turn his lett by a 
rapid advance from Gozzoldo, and to cut off his line of retreat to Mantua. 
If = look at the map, their positions are very clearly laid down. You 
will see the high road from Goito to Gozzoldo, in which the Royal army 
“was posted, and observe that the whole country between these points and 
the Mincio and the Lake of Mantua was occupied by the enemy. You 
will see that if the King’s plan succeeded, the Austrian line of retreat 
to Mantua was seriously compromised, and that nothing short of absoluté 
ruin awaited Charles Albert if the Mincio were forced at Goito, and 
‘Mazimbona and Volta occupied by a superior force. 

Such was exactly the state of things at half-past 12 yesterday when 
the king had made his final dispositions. 1t was imagined that the ene- 
my, who had the superiority in force, would have at once attacked, but 
at that hour showing no disposition to do 80, it was proposed that the 
Piedmontese should commence the action. "To this the King objected 
and he returned to Volta for the purpose of receiving reports which he 
had ordered to meet him there. But just as he entered that village the 
sound of roca Aen his ear, and he turned round at once, and gal- 
loping back to army, fouad the battle engaged on the whole line. 








e Albion. 


of the Piedmontese, directing the whole of his efforts to the Burgh of Ro- 
verbello to tarn our left, and force his columns between the King and 
Volta. The ground was obstinately defended, the line of the Mincio was 
preserved, and the enemy in a short time compelled to renounce bis at- 
tack on our left, and to defend himself from the impetuous advance of 
our right. 

The battle raged between Gozzoldo and the Mincio in the most desper- 
ate manner for three hours. The Sardinian artillery was admirably serv- 
ed under the orders of Colonel Dangroyard and Major Jasslett, and the 
Austrian columns dared not march against it after the specimen they had 
of its efficiency. Two columns at the commencement of the attack were 
allowed to come almost within pistol shot of two batteries, and it was not 
until they had reached a position from which their destruction was assur- 
ed, that our artillery gave signs of life. When it did open the fire was 
so vigorous that the enemy’s columns were at once broken, and during 
the remainder of the day his infantry could not be induced to renew the 
attack in that direction. The Piedmontese infantry, particularly the bri- 
gades of Aosta and of the Guards, covered itself with glory wherever the 
enemy waited for its attack, but in general the battle was fought with 
artillery, and the infantry was only brought up to secure the ground 
whence the enemy was dislodged by the murderous discharges of grape 
and round shot. The Lancers made several successful charges, driving the 
enemy’s cavalry from the field wherever they appeared, and they had 
the honour of closing the battle by following up the enemy, as far as pru- 
dence permitted, on the road to Mantua. 

The action lasted from 1 to 6 in theafteruoon. It was gallantly fought 
on both sides, but the superiority of our artillery, and the gallantry of our 
Lancers, decided the affair. Several prisoners were taken early in the 
action, but those left in the care of small guards overpowered the men, 
and taking their arms fought their way to their own lines. Such an act 
of perfidy exasperated the troops, and though I cannot say that quarter 
was refused, no other prisoners were made during the day. Lam unable 
at present to :peak of the number of killed and wounded on either side. 
Our lists are not yet made up, and the enemy, according to his invariable 
practice, carried off his dead. His loss, however, is calculated at from 
1,500 to 1,800 men in killed and wounded. The King and the Duke of 
Savoy were under fire during the whole day. The King was touched in 
the ear by a splinter of a shell, and covered with earth thrown up by a 
round shot that ploughed up the ground at his feet. The Duke of Savoy 
received a contusion in the leg, but the wound is not in any degree serious. 
General Bava commanded the battle under the superintendence of the 
King. I have heard his conduct much extolled. He examined under a 
heavy fire the places chosen by the enemy for extablishing his bridges, 
and directed the whole of the attack, exposed to the shot “al shells which 
fellon every side. The King, the Duke of Savoy, and General Bava set 
a good example to the troops by remaining constantly under fire. One or 
two civilians who accompanied the King were frequently rallied by the 
staff for their nervousness. One of them in particular, whose talent for 
intrigue qualifies him more for the court than the camp, appeared par- 
ticularly pale and sensitive. He looked only at the sun and his watch, 
and was particularly well pleased when, at the close of day, the affair 
terminated, and the King decided on retiring. My worthy friends of 
Vallegio were highly excited during the progress of the atfair, as, if the 
King’s flank were turned, the enemy might soon have been expected to 
pay them a visit. Many ananxious eye was directed from the old Castle 
of the Scaligeri over the far plain when the action was going on, and many 
a sigh was heard when it was seen that the battle raged on the right 
bank, and it was believed thatthe Austrians were at Goito. 

Tbe enemy was in possession of both banks of the Mincio below Goito, 
and, therefore, the affair, as seen from the Castle of Vallegio, appeared to 
have an unfavourable progress to the Royal arms. I was myself deceiv- 
ed in that respect, and it was only when.the first officer of the staff arriv- 
ed that i understood that we maintained the river only as far as Goito, 
and that our right was thrown back toGozzoldo. The enthusiasm of the 
good people of Vallegio, therefore, was unbounded when Charles Albert 
returned triumphant at 10 at night. A general illumination at once took 
place. A procession, headed by the principal inhabitants, bearing flam- 
beaux, was improvised, and all the melodious voices collected to offer a 
serenade to their deliverer. The King, worn out with fatigue, was on 
the point of taking some refreshment, when the enthusiastic crowd ar- 
rived, singing the Piedmontese Hymn, and giving vivas for ‘Charles Al- 
bert our King, and the King of Italy.””. He was compelled to appear at 
the balcony of his temporary palace, and to make repeated bows, until 
one of the staff relieved him by telling the people that the King respond- 
d to their feelings, and recomme nded them to retire. 

Good news, like misfortune, seldom comes alone, and while congratu- 
lating ourselves on the result of the battle, intelligence arrived that 
Peschiera had capitulated, and that the King had ratified the convention 
made by the Duke of Genoa. I wrote you a hasty despatch to announce 
that event, and I have now the pleasure of confirming the good news, 
and of stating that the Piedmontesse are in possession of the place. I have 
not yet seen the terms on which the surrender has taken place, as the 
King and all his staff have again set cut on a tour of inspection, but of the 
fact we have no doubt. 

The 30th of May, 1848, will ever be a day memorable in the annals of 
Charles Albert; first, from the result of the battle I have described ; and 
lastly from the termination of the ballot in favour of annexation to Pied- 
mont, which closed with an immense majority in every part of Lombar- 
dy. How far the last article is to be ouiitiel by the liberal movement, 
which took place on the 29th, at Milan, [am at a loss to say, as I dare 
not venture to give an opinion on a matter occurring at so great a distance 
from me, and the secret springs of which I have not the means of investi- 
gating here. 

The people about the Court say that an attempt at revolution failed at 
Milan, and I must refer you to the public papers in order that you may 
ascertain whether the movement was in reality revolutionary, or simply 
anti-Sardinian. My attention, as you may suppose, is fully occupied with 
military matters, and I am now anxiously waiting to hear if a division of 
the enemy, which was yesterday unable to enter Mantua, has in reality 
been cut off by acorps aiepntoed this morning against it. 

I am told that head-quariers will be at once trausferred to Peschiera. 
That will be an excellent position for us all, as it is on the high road from 
Verona to Milan, and I presume that the post-office will at once resume 
its fanctions, and spare me the trouble of sending messengers with my 
correspondence. The campaign may be said now to have begun, and we 
wait impatiently to see what Charles Albert proposes to do. Will he se- 
cure the road to Roveredo and Trent by plantinga battery on the plateau 
of Rivoli—will he cross the Adige at Pontone—and will he advance a 
heavy corps, one-half or two-thirds of the whole army, and divide for ever 
the Austrian force, which is now separated at Verona and Mantua? These 
questions a few days will determine. He has done great things -he has 
beaten the enemy in open plain and regular field fight, aud he has secured 
Peschiera as a base for other operations. 

cvitcesieliedabeSasts 
ANNIVERSARY MEETING OF CHARITY SCHOOLS AT ST. PAUL'S 
CATHEDRAL. 

The anniversary festival of the charity children from the different 
schools of the metropolis and its neighbourhood was celebrated with 
great pews at St. Paul’s Cathedralon the 8th ult. As a spectacle, this 
annual meeting has long been unequalled by anything of the kind in the 
world; and whether we consider the object for which it is held, the 
high dignity of those who honour it with their presence, or the affecting 
character of the proceedings, it is justly to be ranked among the greatest 
of our national exhibitions. The geniusof the English people is opposed 
to pompous ceremony or theatrical effect; and when the foreigner arrives 
in London he seeks in vain, amidst a wilderness of brick and stucco, 
canopied with smoke, for those public monuments which in the other cap- 
itals of Europe commemorate the taste and splendour of past ages. 
Slowly and laboriously he matures his conception of our greatness from 
the crowded ehipping, the capacious docks, and the never ending flow of 
population and commerce along the streets. Yet there are occasions 
when the monotony of our industrious lives is broken by exhibitions 
sufficiently extensive to be national in their character, and which must 
be toall Englishmen a source of honest pride. And such was the spec- 
tacle which St. Paul’s Cathedral presented yesterday. Within its spa- 
cious aisles were collected more than 15,000 people—a densely packed 
mass, extending from the great western entrance to the organ, and whose 
presence in the sacred edifice produced an impressive and grand effect. 
They met to celebrate the labours of charity in promoting valigiohe edu- 
cation among the poor, and to hear more than 5,000 children, the reci- 
pients of their bounty. join their fresh young voices in the psalms and 
anthems sung by the choir. These children were arranged in the most 
symmetrical and picturesque order on a raised platform, which ran round 
the circumference of the nave, and which rising tier above tier terminat- 
ed more than half way up the columns on which the huge dome rests for 





The enemy was driven in the first instance from the solitary house he oc- 
eupied at Goito, so that it may be said that he never obtained possession 
of that place, but he advanced with great determination along the front 


support. The charity schools of London, to the number of 50 and up- 
wards, had each sent their quota of boys and girls to take part in the fes- 
tival, and these vere arranged on the platform in separate sections, each 
| section arrayed in the dress of the school to which it belonged, and sur- 





July | 
mounted by a banner on which the name and extent of the charity were 
emblazoned in gilt characters. The — occupied the upper benches, 
while the girls sat modestly below. Above and beneath them stood 
their teachers, male and female, overawing bya look the slightest s mp- 
toms of rebellion to authority, and preserving among the juvenile throng 
“ a horrid silence. ” 

The spectacle presented from the nave of the cathedral when the con. 
gregation had all assembled and taken their seats, and just before the ser- 
vice commenced, was really sublime. The proteins appeared surround- 
ed by a vast circular wall or amphitheatre of boys and girls. Masses of 
blue, grey, drab, green, and brown jackets chequered the space above, 
and bright steel and brass buttons, and brighter badges, medals, and ro- 
settes sah about the person of each boy, harmonizing admirably with 
the radiance of his oil htenedl face. In the space below were the im- 
maculate white aprons, the quaint, old-fashioned caps, equally spotless in 
colour, the ribbons green, blue and pink, and the yellow or red gloves of 
the girls—in short an endless succession of colours, giving an air of fresh- 
ness to the healthy little creatures who wore them, which rendered their 
appearance, interesting at all times, doubly attractive. Within the space 
around which they were arranged, and under the shadow of the noble 
dome, were seated many persons of distinction. The Lord Mayor, Al- 
dermen, and Sheriffs in their robes of office and attended by their suite ; 
The Marquis of Westminster President of the Society, the Marchioness of 
Exeter and Lady Mary Cecil, Earl Bruce, the Bishop of Litchfield, Mad- 
ras, and Killaloe, the Clergy of the Cathedral in their canonicals, ladies and 
gentlemen the friends of t e Committee of Management, turbaned Asiatics 
with swarthy faces and a’ profusion of beard, who seemed greatly aston. 
ished at all they saw, and among the rest, a tamily of woolly-haired Afri- 
cans, who gazed at the scene before them in silent wonder, Stretching 
the eye beyond the circle of children which seemed to confine it within 
the area of the dome, a vast concourse of people were seen, extending 
westward to the great entrance of the cathedral, while to the east the 
view was closed by the organ in its handsome frame of carved oak. A 
section of charity girls, arranged in the form of a wedge, their light blue 
and white apparel looking indescribably cool and retreshing, occupied 
the base of the gigantic instrument, while above them, in all the purity 
of their surplices, were arranged the choir of the cathedral, greatly re- 
inforced for the occasion, and mustering more than 70 voices. This 
grand spectacle, exhibited within the stately proportions of so noble a 
pile, reflects the highest credit upon those by whose skilful management 
it was completed, and particularly upon the treasurers of the Society of 
Patrons, Mr. Fisher and Mr. Gilpin. By their exertions, and the admira- 
ble arrangements of Mr. Newman, the architect, notwithstanding the un- 
precedented number of persons assembled on the occasion, not the slight- 
est confusion or inconvenience was experienced. } : 

Scarcely had the hour appointed for celebrating Divine service chimed 
from the cathedral when the solemn notes of the organ were heard sound- 
ing the music of the 100th Psalm, and Mr. Bates, the conductor, who, 
perched up in a sort of crow’s nest, had a bird’s-eye view of the whole 
scene, signalled his unwieldy chorus to take up the strain. At once 
the 5,000 voices were raised, their shrill notes blending into one volume of 
sound, which filled the whole space of the cathedral and electrified every 
ear by its influence. It seemed as if the first two lines of the psalm were 
actually verified. The reading psalms were then chanted by the gentle- 
men of the choir, the children joining in the gloria patri to each psalm. 
The 7'e Deum was performed by the choir after the Lst lesson, the Jubilate 
Deo after the 2d, and before the prayer for the Queen the Coronation 
Anthem was sung with wonderful power. In this the children joined 
their voices, overwhelming everything else, and by the youthful freshness 
of the seund thrilling the hearts of the vast congregation. After they had 
sung with similar eflect three verses of the 113th Psalm, : ; 
The Bishop of Lichfield mounted the pulpit and preached an impressive 
sermon from the following text :—*‘ Therefore my people have gone into 
captivity because they have no knowledge.” (Isaiah v. 13.) The right 
rey. prelate pointed out the distinction between pee ote and spiritual 
knowledge, and urged the necessity which existed for diffusing a religious 
education among the poor. He adverted particularly to the progress of 
the Society for the Diffusion of Christian Knowledge, and to the blessings 
which it had spread abroad by its exertions. At the close of the right rev. 
prelate’s discourse, four verses of the 104th Psalm, and the grand chorus by 
Handel, “Hallelujah! for the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth”” were 
sung by the children andthe choir. ‘This closed the festival, of which we 
have given but a bald outline. It is impossible to convey in words an 
adequate idea of the etfect produced by the voices and appearances ot so 
many interesting young creatures. ‘The sound produced by them, when 
rising up and sitting down, was of itself a remarkable feature in the pro- 
ceedings ; nor should the fluttering of white aprons wher the girls pre- 
pared to pray be forgotten in our description. 

Mr. Goss, the organist, and Mr. Bates, the conductor, have the merit 
of the musical arrangements. The prayers were read by the Rey. Mr. 
Shutte. : ret 
In the evening the patrons of the anniversary meeting, and their friends, 
sat down to a sumptuous dinner at the London Tavern, where the Lord 
Mayor presided, supported by the Marquis of Westminster and many 
clergymen and gentlemen of distinction. In the course of the proceedings, 
which were of the character usual on such occasions, the treasurers an- 
nounced the satisfactory intelligence that the subscriptions of the day 
amounted altogether to more than 6002. ; and that of that sum 560/. had 
been collected at the cathedral, being 30/. more than on the preceeding 
anniversary. 

nt 


DICKENS AND SQUEERS. 
A new and cheap edition of Dickens’s works is now in course of publi- 
cation in London, to each of which Dickens himself contributes a new 
preface. Prefixed to this new edition of Nicholas Nickleby, we find the 
following altusion to Yorkshire schools. 


“I cannot call to mind, now, how I came to hear about Yorkshire schools 
when I was a not very robust child, sitting in bye-places, near Rochester 
Castle, with a head full of Parrrinee, Strap, ‘Tom Pirks, and Sancuo Pane 
za; but L know that my first impressions of them were picked up at that 
time, and that they were somehow or other, connected with a suppurat- 
ed abscess that some boy had come home with, in censequence of his 
Yorkshire guide, philosopher, and friend, having ripped it open = = 
inky penknife. The impression made upon me, however made, never left 
me. Iwas always curious about them—fell, long afterwards, and at sun- 
dry times, into the way of hearing more about them—at last, having an 
audience, resolved to write about them. With that intent I went down 
into Yorkshire before I began this book, in very severe winter-time which 
is pretty faithfully described herein. As I wanted to see a orem 
or two, and was forewarned that those gentlemen might, in their moc ante 
be shy of receiviiig a visit from the author of the * Pickwick | I apers,’ 
consulted with a professional friend here, who had a Yorkshire , — c- 
tion, and with whom I concerted a pious fraud. He gave me som eos 
of introduction, in the name, I think, of my travelling oompenent " y 
bore reference to a supposititious little boy who had been left gin . vis 
dowed mother who didu’t know what to do with him; the taped : 
thought, as a means of thawing the tardy compassion of Yad re poe i 
his behalf, of sending him to a Yorkshire school 5 I “or oe fa 
friend, travelling that way ; and if the recipient of the = oe 
me of a schoolin his neighbourhood, the writer pee Me e = Pe * 
obliged. I went to several places in that part of —e : “aa c, 3 e 
understood these schools to be most plentifully sprinklec nun - 7 = 
casion to deliver a letter until I came to a certaim town — sha re 0 
nameless. The person to whom it was addressed yy * me but 
he came down at night, through the snow, to the 3 mage was 

: , i . » needed little persuasion to sit 
staying. It was after dinner; and he needed ‘ cops tap os 
down by the fire in a warm corner, and take his s _ e wine 
was on the table. I am afraid he is dead now. I recollect 1e was a jovial, 
ruddy, broad-faced man ; that we got acquainted directly ; and that ve 
talked on all kinds ot subjects, except the school, oer he owes a 
great anxiety to avoid. Was there any large school near? I asked him, 
ape ” he said; “there was a pratty bi 
in reference to the letter. ‘Oh yes, a, ee § 
‘un.”—«“ Was it a good one?” I asked. “ Ey ’ he said, “it was as goo 
as anoother, that was a’ a matther of opinion ;’ aud fell to looking at the 
fire, staring round the room, and whistling a little. On my ee, to 
some other topic that we had been discussing. he recovered immediately ; 
but, though I tried him again and again, | never 5 age the question 
of the school, even if he were in the middle of a laugh, without observ- 
ing that his countenance fell, and that he became uncomfortable. ” 
last, when we had passed a couple of hours or so, very agreeably, he ~y - 
denly took up his hat, and leaning over the table and looking me fu - 
the face, said, in alow voice: “ Weel, Misther, we’ve been vary soguenee 
toogather, and ar’ll spak’ my moind, tiv’ee. Dinnot let the ,weedur “oe 
her lattle boy to yan o’ our school-measthers, while there’s a harse 4 
hold in a’ Lunnun, or a gootther to lie asleep in. Ar wouldn't = 
words amang my neeburs, and ar speak tiv’ee quiet loike. | ~ = 
doom’d if ar can gang to bed and not tellee, for weedur’s sak’, if} “ P, 
the lattle boy from a’ sike scoondrels while there’s a harse to ho 
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ther to lie asleep in!” Repeating these words with 
Lent heartinees, and with a otounie on his jolly face that made it look 
twice as large as before, he shook hands and went away. 

Having stated, in the original preface to the same book, that the 
Brothers Cheeryble were portaits from the life, and that they yet exercised 
their unbounded benevolence in the town of which they are the pride 
and honour, Dickens thus laments over the applications to which his state- 


ment has given rise :— 

« f [were to attempt to sum up the hundreds upon hundreds of letters 
from all sorts of people in all sorts of latitudes and climates, to which this 
unlucky paragraph has since given rise, I should get into an arithmetical 
difficulty from which I could not easily extricate myself. Suffice it to 
say that I believe the applications for loans, gifts, and offices of profit that 
1 have been requested to forward to the originals of the Brothers 
Cheeryble (with whom I never interchanged any communication in my 
life) would have exhausted the combined patronage of all the Lord Chan- 
pe Bes since the accession of the House of Brunswick, and would have 
proken the Rest of the Bank of England.” 


Army. 


War Orrice, June 9.—2d Drags.—Capt 8 T Williams, from the 47th Ft to be 
Capt, v Grant, who ex. 3d Lt Drags.—Lt J Cowell to be Capt, by p v Martin, 
who ret; Cor G T Gough to be Lt, by pur, v Cowell; Lt G E F Kauntze tobe 
Adjt, v Sullivan, who resigns the Adj only. 2d Regt of F.—J C Weir, gent, to be 
Ens by pur, v Mathias, prom. 12th Ft—LtS Fairtlough, from hf-py of the 63d 
Ft, tobe Lt, v Storey, prom. 17th Ft —Ens W Pollard, from the 57th Ft, to be 
Ens, v Pilmer, who ex. 27th Ft.---Lt F W Johnstone to be Capt, by pur, v Cole, 
who ret; Ens E Barnes to be Lt, by pur, v Johnstone ; W D Phelips, gent, to be 
Ens, by pur, v Barnes. 47th Ft.---Capt W C Grant, from the 2d Drags, to be Capt, 
y Williams, who ex. 57th Ft..--Ens R Pilmer, from the 17th Ft, to be Ens, v 
Pollard, who ex. 68th Ft.--Lt T de Courcy Hamilton from the 90th Ft, to be 
Lt, v Stevenson, whoex. 90th Ft.—Lt W Stevenson. from 68th Ft, tobe Lt. v 
Hamilton, who ex. 95th Ft.—Lt G Cornwall to be Capt, without pur, v D Dica- 
son, who ret upon full pay; Ens H Foster to be Lt, v Cornwall; Gentleman-Ca- 
det J C Davenport, from the Rl Mil College, to be Ens, v Foster. Rifle Brigade.— 
Lt J R Glyn to be Capt, by pur, v the Hon J A Keane, who ret; Sec Lt A W 
Godfrey to be First Lt, by pur, v Glyn; C W Doherty, gent, to be Sec Lt, by pur, 
v Godfrey; Sec Lt W B Brewster, to be Adjt, v Glyn, prom. 

UnatracHEeD.—Lt C R Storey, from 12th Ft, to be Capt, without pur. 

OFrFIce OF ORDNANCE, June 5.—RI Regt of Artillery —Sec Capt P Ellis tobe 
Capt, v Greenwood, placed on retired full-pay list; First LtA R Wragges to be 
Sec Capt v Ellis; Sec Lt R O Farmer to be First Lt, v Wragges. 


Navy. 


Commander Lord Francis Russell, to the command of the Tweed, 18, 
at Devouport—to have a complement of 130. 

Commander Nicholas Vansittart, who brought home and paid off the 
Wolf, from China, to command the Frolic, 16, at Portsmouth, with a com- 
ploment of 120. This ship was desigued by Captain Hendry, and was 
last paid off by Capt. C. B. Hamilton. 

Commander Edmund M. Lyons, for some time acting commander of 
the Siren, in the Mediterranean, sou of Captain Sir E. Lyons, Bart., G. C. 
B., G. C. H., to command the Pilot, 16, at Devonport, last paid off from 
the East Indies—with a complement of 120. 

Commander George W. Suiith, who was promoted from the command 
of the Meteor, steam-vessel, after four years service in her in the West | 
Indies with the smallest repairs, who served with Sir F. Collier at Wool- | 
wich Dockyard during his superintendence, to command the Helena, 16, 

at Portsmouth, with a complement of 120. 

Lieutenants.—W illiam Lory, from commanding the Swift, packet-brig, | 
to the command of the Express, packet-brig ; Ramsey H. Hallowes to the 
Pilot; George Marriott to the Trafalgar, and William D. Loch, to the 
Tweed; John Reid and E. F. Dent, to the Frolic; Thomas C. Cholmeley 
to the Helena. i 

Chaplain.—Rev. Thomas W. Bennett to the Bellerophon, at Plymouth 











PortsmouTH, June 6. 
The Vindictive, 50, Captain Michael Seymour, flag of Admiral Sir Fran- 
cis Austen, K. C. B., late Commander-in-Chiet on the West India and 
North American station, arrived at Spithead this morning with the red 
flag at the fore, bat which was exchanged for blue at the main (Sir Fran- 
cis having become an admiral on his passage home), at 2 o’clock, when 
she saluted the flag ship with 17 guns, which was duly returned. At half 
a 9 o'clock Sir Francis accompanied by Captain Seymour and his flag- 
ieutenaut and secretary, landed, and paid his respects to Sir Charles Ogle, 
the Commander-in-Chiet. The Vindictive has made a good passage home, 
having left Bermuda on the 16th of May. 





PortsmoutH, Tuesday Night, June 6. 
The Firebrand steam frigate, Captain Charles Hope, arrived at Spit- 
head this evening from the Brazils, having on board his Excelleucy Lord | 
Howden, Ambassador Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
Argentine Republic. 


A Gattant ann Successrut Derence.—On touching at Bahia, on her 
way home, the Firebrand heard of the following gallaut conduct of Lieu- 
tenant kf. J, D’Agnilar and a prize-crew of the Grecian, 16, Commander 
Tindal:—The Grecian had captured a clipper Brazilian hermaphrodite | 
brig with nearly 500 slaves on board, and having placed her in charge of | 
Lieutenant D’Aguilar as prize-master with 10 men, ordered him to proceed 
to Bahia, the sloop following him thither. The prize duly arrived, and 
anchored at Bahia before the Grecian, and not the slightest suspicion 
was entertained but that sle was safe. It appears, however, that Lieu- | 
tenaut D’Aguilar in the course of the day received some hints to the effect | 
that a combination was being made on shore, among the slavers to attempt | 
to retake the prize, aud although nothing definite was communicated to | 
him, it was suflicient warning to him to be on the alert, and to take pre- | 
cautious which evidently saved him and his men from being massacred. | 
The evening passed off without disturbance, but, about ten o’clock at 


night, several boats from the shore were seen pulling for the brig con- | topsail yard were gone, and the yard was swinging the whole length of 
j . the tie to leeward, and coming back with the force of a battering ram, | 


taining, it was estimated, about 150 Brazilians. As they neared the prize 
they were hailed, and ordered to keep off, but with some boldness they | 
advauced alongside. Having approached too near to be agreeable, Lieut. | 
D’Aguilar endeavoured to check them by a discharge of musketry, and 
this commenced a most severe conflict, as the fire was returned by the 
pirates as they dashed alongside and attempted to board. That firmness } 
and undaunted bravery, however, which is characteristic of British sea- 
men, were here displayed in an eminent degree, and the Brazilians, with | 
their overpowering numbers, were completely beaten off by Lieutenant 
D’Aguilar aud his little band, with a loss on the enemy’s side, it is said, 
of upwards of 10 killed and 30 wounded. As may naturally be supposed, 
where the contest was one at close quarters, and where each of the gal- 
lant defenders ad so many assailants to wait upon they did not come ‘out 
of the melée unscathed. Scarcely one of them escaped a mark, and seve- 
ral of them were severely wounded ; Lieut. D’Aguilar received many 
hurts about the head. It subsequently transpired that it was the inten- 
Hon of these piratical Brazilians to have silently got alongside the vessel 
aud to have secured the prize crew. They wld then have cut the cables 
and made sail to land the cargo of slaves at another part of the coast. For- 
tunately for Lieut. D’Aguilar and his gallant crew, their intentions were 
frustrated by their individual and collective bravery. Doubtless this gal- 
ant exploit will gain for Lieut. D’Aguilar his promotion to the rank of 
Commander. The atfair was the theme of general applause in the squad- 
ron on the station. The Grecian left Bahia on the 3d of May, on a cruise, 
and the slaver prize sailed the same day for St. Helena. The Grecian is 
ordered home to be paid off. 


HMiscellancous Ktews. 


Mr. Smellie is to be the new Advocate-General and Crown Solicitor for 
Outhern Australia. 
The Irish peerage, vacant by the extinction of the titles of Lords Mount- 
Sanford, Allan, and Hartland, has been conferred upon the Right Hon. 
Sir Patrick Bellew, Bart., by the name and title of Lord Bellew, of Bar 
Meath, county Louth. 
course of six lectures on “ The Mind and Manners of the Nineteenth 
Century,” by Ralph Waldo Emerson, was commenced at the Literary and 








Rcientitic Institution in London on the 6th ult. The programme is as 
ollows:—First Lecture, Powers and Laws of Thought. Second, Rela- 


4on of Intellect to Natural Science, Third, Tendencies and Duties of 
enof Thought. Fourth, Politics and Socialism. Fifth, Poetry and Elo- 
qvence. Sixth, Natural Aristocracy. 





The Earl of Arundel and Surrey had a large party to dinner on Wed- 
hesday evening 


7 g, at his residence on Carlton-house-terrace. The guests 

sha all respectable trades-people, special constables of St. Martin’s pa- 

8h, who had acted under his Lordship as captain of that district.—Lon- 
Paper, June 8. 





| and the yard a cockbill, trusses 


She Albion. 


George Cornwall Legh, Esq., of High Legh in the county of Cheshire, 
is elected a member of Parliament, in place of the Right Hon. E. J. Stan- 
ley raised to the Peerage. 





Mr. Macaulay's intended retirement from official life is spoken of as 
certain ; and coupled as it is with his rumoured devotion to literary pur- 
suits is matter for congratulation. His services to the public will be much 
greater out of the Cabinet than they ever have been in it. 

The Chancellor of this State made an order last week, removing the in- 
junction that has existed for a year or two,: inst the sale of the Hoyt 

correspondence, published by M'Kenzie, the Canadian refugee. It may 
be remembered that Mr. Van Buren, his son, Mr. B. F. Butler, and other 
ponepenees politicians, figured largely therein under their own hands and 
seals. —_— 

Mr. Simounet, Consul General of the French Republic for this port, ar- 
rived here on Monday in the Britannia steamer. 





Annuat CeLepraTION oF THE Literary Societies oF THE University. 
—On Tuesday night, a very large and select assemblage filled the spa- 
cious Charch of Rev. Dr. Potts, Umversity-place, on the occasion of the 
Anniversary of the various Literary Societies of the University of the 
City of New York. The Orator of the evening was Mr. Tuxo. E. Tom- 
Linson—the poet, Mr. Wirtiam WaLLace. 





Annual CoMMENCEMENT oF THE University oF New Yorx.—This 
scholastic festival was held on Wednesday at the same church, and was 
brilliantly attended, notwithstanding the intense heat of the weather, and 
gave opportunity for many young orators to distinguish themselves in 
Englis , Greek, and Latin declamations. The proceedings were inter- 
spersed with music, nor was the nunc est bibendum a disregarded injunc- 
tion when the ceremonies were brought to a close. 





Tue Municipat Guarn’s Horse.—On the 24th of February a small body 
of horse Garde Municipale were retiring from their quarters, after laying 
down their arms, when a shot, immediately followed by a number of 
others, was fired at them, and several of them fell. The barricades 
thrown up in every street rendered their retreat exceedingly difficult, 
and the irritation that prevailed among the mob against the unfortunate 
fellows left but little chance of their escape. One of them, however, 
who was particularly well mounted, <<“ over a barricade, crossed a 
bridge, and reached one of the quays. here he dismounted, and, aban- 
doning his horse, rushed into the first door he found open, and hastened 
to the upper story of the house, where a workman gave him shelter, 
shaved off his mustachios, and provided him with a blouse and a pair of 
blue cotton stockings, such as the Parisian workmen generally wore. 
Thus disguised, after remaining some hours with his hospitable friend, 
he thought he might safely venture to retire without any fear of being 
recognised. Not so, however, for no sooner had he reached the street 
than much to his surprise he found his horse waiting patiently at the 
door. The noble animal, on seeing his master, — up his ears, neighed, 
approached him, and began to lick his hands and face. The gallant 
fellow felt the danger of his situation ; his horse might betray his dis- 
guise ; he resolved, however, not to abandon so devoted a companion, 
and rode off at full speed to I[vry, winding his way through the crowds, 
who, assuming him no doubt to be one of the heroes of the day who had 















himself to conclude the marriage, the decree abolishing titles had been 
promulgated ; and the broker cooll him—* Hold, there, my 
trieud; you are no more my son-indaw.” He was to have been married 
for his Marquisate, the Marquisate disappearing, they would have no more 
to do with him. Itwasa simple matter, “Fifteen francs,” replied the 
dandy laughing, for he could still talk big. ‘“ Why, who bets fifteen 
francs? You are then absolutely ruined by Revolution ?”’ 

“Oh! Heavens, yes; and this horse that I have left still is my last re- 
source.” 

“Do you want to sell him?” 

“ That is my plan, my ouly hope of fortune.” 

“In that case I pity you; who buys race-horses now-a-days ?” 

“In Paris no one: but in England there are still buyers, as there still 
are found in that happy country heiresses who willingly exchange a good 
dowry for the title of Marchioness. So my plan is settled. To-morrow I 
start with my horse. I make my appearance at the Epsom Races, the 
rendezvous of British Aristocracy and finance. There I engage in the 
struggle, and I mount my own horse in the race for gentlemen-riders. 
You know how becoming the jockey’s dress is to me. The heir- 
esses will look at me with their glasses. ‘Who is,’ they will say, 
‘that handsome rider with the orange jacket and cherry coloured cap 1” 
They will look to their lists, and by the colours they will find out 
name with the title of Marquis—for there are Marquises yet in England. 
The magic of a title will not fail to complete the conquest commenced 
by a good figure. Then my fortune is made. If I do not win the race, 
I shall throw myself into the English drawing rooms, after having sold my 
horse to furnish me the first expenses of my entrance into the world. If it 
be necessary, I shall put myself and my horse into an advertisement. 

Notice TO AMATEURS OF BOTH SEXES.—A race-horse to be sold, and @ 
marquis to be married ; the horse a mottled sorrel, and the marquis a clear 
chestnut; the horse four years old, the marquis twenty-eight ; horse and mar- 
quis well bred, of pure blood, with a well-attested genealogy ; both in excellent 
condition, and free from vice. 

“This will answer excellently in a country where everything original is 
liked,” continued the ci-devant nobleman. “ You, too, will be obliged to 
seek your fortune abroad; and you will come and join me in England, 
which is the only country where they can still estimate at their proper 
value a race-horse and a marquis, and pay for them accordingly.” 





Frencu Constitutions.—La Liberté observes that, at a moment when a 
new constitution is being prepared for Republican France, it may be well 
to be informed of the proclamation and the duration of the precedin 
French constitutions. “ The declaration of the 3d of September, 1791, de- 
clared the person of the King inviolable and sacred. Two years after- 
wards, viz., on the 21st of January, 1793, the head of Louis XVI. fell. 
The constitution of the 24th of June, 1793, instituted the Republic, and 
confided the government to 24 members. Two years afterwards, that is 
on the 22nd of August 1795, the government passed into the hands of the 
Directory. Four years afterwards—the 13th of December 1799, the Di- 
rectory gave way to the Consulate. On the 4th of August, 1802, three 
years subsequently, the Consuls elected for 10 years proclaimed them- 
selves Consuls for life. Two years afterwards—18th of May 1804, the 
Consulate disappeared before the Empire—the election of the Govern- 
ment vanished before the hereditary principle. Ten years afterwards— 
the 3d of April 1814—the downfall of the Emperor was proclaimed. On 
the 4th of June of the same year the Charter declared the King’s person 





taken possession of the horse of a’Garde Municipale, suttered him to pass 
in safety. He has lately been incorporated in the Gendarmerie Departe- 
mentale. 


A Terriric Gare.—There are no more beautiful specimens of naval 
architecture afloat than some of the ships recently built here for the direct 
trade between this port and Canton. For good qualities and fast sailing, 
the packet ships cannot be surpassed, but their beautiful symmetry of 
appearance is materially lessened by the top-houses of their decks, albeit 
the accommodation of passengers is amply promoted thereby. The 
Howqua, on her last outward passage, experienced an awful gale in the 
Indian ocean. 


fixtures of the ship to prevent being blown overboard. We give the fol- 


| lowing account of it, taken from a letter of Captain Forbes to the Boston 


Daily Advertiser. 

“ The ship having been relieved of her topgallant masts, of which the 
wreck was cleared away in the lulls, the Captain says, I now thought we 
could stand against any wind that would blow, but it was not to be. At 
4 P. M. the gusts of wind came down upon us in a manner that it is use- 
less to attempt to describe. The sea was blown over us, so that it was 
almost impossible to breathe. The ports on the weather side looked like 
so mauy cannons pouring forth their shot, and it was almost as impossi- 
ble to walk before them as it would be before a gun. 

The ship withstood the fury of the tempest for about ten minutes, when 
she was thrown on her beam ends, and her captain failing to secure a hold 
upon the weather rail, for which he sprang, was thrown into the sea to 
leeward of the ship. He says, I struck out, but it was with faint hopes 
of ever seeing the shipagain. I rose in time to see the mizen rigging just 
above me, and down I went again. I could not rise. I had given up 
struggling, when a rope glanced before my eyes. I made another etfort 
and hauled myself up, hand over hand, till my head struck the mizen 
mast, aud I gained a foo.ing on the weather side of it. Mr. Stevens (mate) 
at this critical jaucture, and while the captain was overboard, had gained 
the weather main rigging and cut the lanyards, causing the mast to go 
over the side just in time to save the ship from foundering. Having right- 
ed with six or seven feet of water in her hold, the fallen spars were now 
under her bottom, threatening to stave a hole in it. These left her at 6 
P. M., much to the relief of allon board. 

The ship was now acomplete wreck, boats, caboose, carpenter's house, 
tool chest, having been swept away, us the capstan from its spindle. 
There was no abatement of the fury of the gale till 10 o’clock P. M., 
when the darkness of night added its gloom to the desolation of the 
scene. Throughout the night the wind blew a fierce gale. The foremast 
and topmast were all the masts that were left, and it was very uncertain 
if we should be able to save those, for the braces and lifts of the fore- 


carrying away the fore-topmast ri 


gging, cutting the forestays and top- 
mast badly. 


The foreyard was also ad: ift, the lifts and braces were gone, 

gone, and the iron bands cutting into the 
masts ata fearful rate. It wasuscless to attempt to do any thing, for it 
was as mach as we could do to keep our hold upon the vessel and wait 
for daylight. 

“By morning the ship had been freed from water, the howling of the 
tempest had abated, the human voice could once more be heard, and with 
much risk to the men, the fore-yard and fore-topsail yard were got upon 
deck, while the ship was laid to with a small sail triced up to the lar- 
board davit.” 


Fire anp Loss or Lire.—A very destructive fire occurred on Wed- 
nesday last at Paterson, New Jersey. It broke out between 1 and 2 A. M. 
in the extensive Machine Works of that town, which, together with a 
large stock of machinery and tools, were totally destroyed. The Episco- 
pal Church, the Hotel known as Congress Hall, and several private dwell- 
ings were also burned down. In the attempt mye the organ of the 
Church we regret to hear that Mr. Henry John&¥0n lost his life. Several 
otker persons, were injured, but not seriously. 


Tue Paristan Danpigs.—An amusing correspondent of the Courrier des 
Etats Unis gives the following anecdote, which of course loses something 
of its piquant character in the process of translation. 

‘We have also many gentlemen, doubly-distilled plebeians by birth, 
who had ennobled themselves by their own authority, and slipped into 
high society by all sorts of intrigues. They were in the habit of repu- 
diating their own families with an ostentation of impiety. But now-a- 
days, the aristocracy being broken up, these prodigal sons are coming 
back to proper feelings, and their souls are opening to filial piety. They 
even boast now of relations, at whom they were wont to blush. One can 
scarcely imagine how mapy fathers have been recognized by their chil- 
dren since he Revolution. 

_ But the truest and the most interesting victims of the republican level- 
ling are the young dandies, who had gaily run to rain on the strength of 
their parchments, making sure of patching themselves up by a rich mar- 
riage, to which they would be helped by their titles of Count or Marquis 
—ttles they legitimately possessed, onl: of which they could not see the 
top. One of these victims, the ci-devant Marquis of * * was at the races 
of Versailles, and modestly proposed a bet of fifteen francs on his only 
horse, the last relic of an opulence melted rapidly away. Some days 
before the revolution the young Marquis had arraigned a capital matrimo 

nial speculation. In the month of March he was to have married a rich 
heiress, the only daughter of a broker, ten times a millionaire. 

Had he been a little quicker the affair would have taken place, and the 
dowry would have been figured: but the dissipated rogue had still a few 
thousand france notes remaining, and he wished to wind up as gaily and as 
late as possible his pleasant bachelor’s life. When at last he presented 





The men had to lie down on the deck and hold on to the | 


inviolable and sacred and his Ministers responsible. 16 years afterwards 
—on the 29th of July, 1830—the Ministerial responsibility carried off with 
it the fiction of Royal inviolability. The Charter of the 9th of August, 
1830, repeated a similar declaration. 17 years afterwards Louis Philippe, 
driven from Paris and wandering like a vagabond on the coast of France, 
went to teach England, our neighbour, the value and the duration of con- 
stitutions. May the constitution of 1848 flourish strong and vigorous! 
May it enjoy an existence, if not eternal, at least longer than any of its 
elders !” 


Tue Asse Lacorparre.—The resignation of the Abbé Lacordaire has 
been accounted for in various ways. A motion is about to be brought 
forward in the Assembly relative to the separation of Church and State 
as regards the payment of the salaries of the clergy. This announcement 
has created the greatest dismay among the ecclesiastical functionaries, 
and a short time ago a meeting was held at the palace of the archbishop’ 
to determine upon the course to be pursued. The archbishop had reck- 
oned greatly upon the eloquence and talent of Lacordaire for the defence 
of the body to which he belongs from the ruinous encroachment about to 
be proposed ; but, to his consternat.on, Lacordaire declared his opmion 
to be in favour of the separation now under debate, and that, moreover, 
he could not speak against it in the Chamber, as it was well known that 
the articles which had first given rise to the measure were from his own 
pen. His resignation was forthwith insisted upen by his superior, and 
was accordingly given in and accepted. There has since been a report 
afloat in our salons—I know not if well founded—ot the Abbé’s approach- 
ing return to the world, and of his reappearance in his old character of 
pleader at the bar. The career of this man has been most extraordinary. 
Bred to the stage, he was one of the most able and promising pupils of 
Talma, whom he strikingly resembles both in gesture and intonation : he 
afterwards studied for the bar, and was a tellow-pupil with Baroche and 
Chaix d’Est Ange, bidding fair to rival them both in talent and popalarity. 
The very first cause of importance which he was called upon to plead 
led him to Carpentras, and he accepted it most eagerly, little dreaming 
that he was hurrying to the death of all his happiness, to the destruction 
of the ambitious dreams of glory in which it was his delight to indulge. 
| The particulars of the cause have never publicly transpired. I am told, 
| however, that they can be guessed at from the result. The prosecutor in 
the case was an aged nobleman pleading for his daughter, a minor, and 
the defendants were the officers of a regiment quartered in the neighbour- 
hood, reckoning among their number one or two members of the first 
families in France; one, indeed, amongst them is at this very moment 
holding a conspicuous position in the present Government. The drama 
was a dark and melancholy one which the young lawyer was called upon 
to unravel, and he entered into it with all the ardour of his character, re- 
solute in his intention. Time passed on, however, and Lacordaire return- 
ed not to Paris. The cause had been put off to the ensuing assizes at 
Carpentras, and the announcement was followed by various sunvmons, 
containing promises of profit and glory in the capital, but Lacordairecame 
not; he was tending the sick bed of one who in the meanwhile was dying 
of grief and shame; he was drinking from her dying lips not words ot 
hope and love, but those of despair and terror, and of the yearning wish to 
die. During the whole of the winter he never left her side, and resisted 
every offer which was made to him to come back and shine in Paris. It 
| was only when the poor girl was borne to her grave, and needed no longer 
either consolation or defence, that Lacordaire lett her father’s chateau 
and hurried away to solitude, to bury beneath the cowl and frock of the 
Dominican his own broken heart, and disgust at the vices and injustice of 
mankind. It has often been remarked that there reignsin the whole per-- 
son of Lacordaire a certain savour of the different social estates throug!» 
which he has passed, and which follows him into the very pulpit, th 
graceful and impassioned gesture of the actor often accompanying the 
subtle argument and brilliant logic of the lawyer. The public eye has 
ever been upon him, for the restless ambition with which he began his 
career has outlived his hopeless love, and he has kept both the political 
and religious world in a state of emoi for many years.—Af/as. 











Intxess or Mr. Hate.—Mention having been made by several rs 
of the serious iliness of Mr. Hale, one of the editors of the Journal of C om- 
merce, we deem it proper to say that two weeks ago last Sunday morn- 
ing he was suddenly attacked with congestion of the brain, which almost 
immediately rendered him helpless and insensible. Medical aid was at 
once obtained, and by the middle of the afternoon he recovered his rea- 
son, which he has not since been deprived of, except partially for short 
intervals. It is the opinion of his physicians that he is in the way to re- 
cover, though the process is slow, and attended with some fluctuations. — 
Journal of Commerce. 





\TEYERMARKISCHE MUSICAL COMPANY will give Concerts at the Tabernac’ 
ae, Tuesday and Friday evenings at 8 o'clock om on Thursday b ——4 1, 
5 1-2 to 6 1-2 a Garden Concert at Fort Hamilton, Hamilton House. 
The Steamer CrickeT and severa] other steamers will go down, and leave after the close 
of the Concert. uly 1 lt 








ENGLISH AND IRISH PAPERS, 
Fo SALE IMMEDIATELY ON ARRIVAL PER EACH STEAMER, Viz: 


Irish Felon 

Dublin Nation, 
Freeman’s Journal, 
Dublin Irish Tribune, 


Tilustrated News, 


Punch 
Bell’s Life in London, 
Despatch, 


ablet, Douglas Jerrold, 
Northern Star, Naval and Military Gazette, 
Examiner, Nautical Standard. 


With a variety of ethers, Subscriptions recetved for the above and promptly delivered im 
any part of the city, and gent to all parts of the United States. The Trade supplied by 


June 24 2t 


JAMES A. GILBERT & Co., 





No. 40, (late 24) Ann street, 








ALBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
INSTITUTED IN 
1805. 
With a Capital of $5,000,000 
THE PAID UP CAPITAL and other assets of this Company now exceed the sum of 
$2,000,000, 
Independ further sum for which a hi respectable and Ithy body of 
entwes stockholders are able. “e —— d 
ERSONS insuring now,share in the division of profits of 1849 which are payable in casn, 
P or taken in permanent reduction of the premium. 
Premiums may be paid quarterly, half-quarterly, or annually. ; 
No charge is made for sea risk to Europe, nor from any one part of the American Conti- 
ment to any other part. 





MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
J. W. Francis, Esq., M. D., No. 1 Bond street 
J.C. Beales, Esq., M. D., 543 Broadway. 
Prospectuses with rates and every information, can be had on application to the agents, 
on JOBEPHI ‘FOWLER. 


R.S8. BUCHANAN, 


June 17 27 Wall street. 





GAS FIXTURES. 


= RECEIVED from the celebrated house of CORNELIUS & CO. a select assortment 
of a New Style of Gas Fixtures, viz. 


CHANDELIERS, PENDANTS, BRACKETS, AND GIRANDOLES, 


1c Alvton. 


THE COLONIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL HALF A MILLION STERLING. 
GOVERNOR 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Elgin and Kincardixe, Governor Genera! of Canada. 
Edinburgh, 1 George Street; London, 4 A. Lothbury ; Glasgow, 37 St. Vincent 
Place; Montreal, 19 Great St. Jameg Street. 
DIRECTORS, 


Christr. Dunkin, " 


Hon. Peter McGill, Chairman, 
Esq., Hon. Justice a 


David Davidson, r 
Alexr. Timpson, Esq., Hon. W. B. Rob 
Hew Ramsay, Bsa. 
Medical George W. Campbell, Esq, M.D 
Solicitor, Jokn Rose, 


sq. 
Manager, A. Davidson Parker, Esq. 

HE DIRECTORS OF THE COLONIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY be de. 
sirous to afford all those advantages to their Policy-holders in this country, which are 
commanded by Assurers in Great Britain, have invested THe Boarp iN MONTREAL with ful) 
= to am into, - goaept of Frepecals, putting the Company on the risk, at once 
without communicating with the parent Boa é . 
A party has it thus in his wer to effect an insurance on his Life immediately, without in- 
curring the delay to which Life Assurers in this country have hitherto been subjected, from 
the sanction of the Head Board being required to complete the transaction ; the deliverance 
of the Board at Montreal bein irrev . ; 

This tousnqemnens gives to the CoLoniat all the facilities of a Company essentially local , 
and combined with the additional advantages of a large Guaran Capital, affords the 
most perfect security in all Assurance transactions. 
Rates by Annual Payments for an Assurance of £10 sterling. 


TasLe I 
Whole Term of Life with Participation in the ‘Profits of the Company. 











which with their large stock of English manufacture, makes their assortment plet 
Warranted cheap as any house in the city, quality compared. 

‘Their friends and the public are invited to call aud inspect them. 

N. B.—SILVER WARE in allits branches. Also, their usual supply of Lamps, Plated 
Ware, Cutlery, Japannery, Girandoles, Clocks, Candelabras, Lanterns, Polished steel Fire 
Irons, Forks and 5 &c., plated on best German Silver. Sheffield Britannia ‘lea Sets, 
Bleck Tin Coffee Urns, Venison Dishes, anew article of Dish Covers, &c. ke. 

some entire new patterns of Bronzed Hat and Coat Stands with Mirrors. 
my 20—6 m J. & 1. COX, 15 Maiden Lane. 





MESSRS. GOUPIL, VIBERT & CO. 
FRESTECTFULLY beg to inform the public that their EXHIBITION OF EUROPEAN 


} OF ART is now open at 289 Broadway atoms Buildings.) This collection 
includes original peneee by Ary Scheffer, Delaroche, Landelle, Muller, Mozin, Court, Giver- 
det, Gronland, 4 . Also Brochart’s beautiful Crayon Drawings, and a choice collection of 


bronzes after the antique. Annual subscribers are entitled to one copy of the “ Power of 
Music,” after the spirited picture by W. S. Mount, Esq. 
Admission 25 cents; doors open from 9 oclock, A. M., until 6 o'clock, P.M. June 10 6t 


BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, LONDON. 
RAFTS on the above Institution at sight to 60 days—and in sums to suit—for sale by 
RICHARD BELL, 
WILLIAM MACLACHLAN, Agents. 
H. E. RANSOM, 
7 Post’s Buildings, Hanover Street. 
Pedy the geevigast 4 f teed, Metones | Bank of Scotland, and their Branches. 
ranclies of the Bank of British Nor erica in the C B ick, 
Nova Scotia, and Newioundland. Papaenee, Mow June 3 tf 


ALBION PICTURES. 


Ts splendid engravings of Queen Victoria, Prince Albert, &c., published at the Albion 

Office, are FRAMED y de subscribers in Gilt, Black Walnut or. Rosewood in every va- 

t workmanship. Specimens and frames }may be seen at the Al 
rs. 


ES of the largest dimensions, in every variety of plain, or the most 
Coming on hand and meds to order. . ™ 
Constantly on hand an extensive assortment of Looking Glasses and frames of every de- 
scription and size at the lowest prices. HUDSON & SMITH, 
apl 2m 119 Fulton street, between N; and William streets. 


REMOVAL. 


BAus oman & BLACK, late MARQUAND & Co. have removed to 247 Broadway 
sou mri corner of Murray street, opposite to the City Hall, where may be found an as- 
Sc. Since 1st March, EBENEZER MONROE has been cesscintad (ences ogee, Re 
b as been associ i ° 

T. & B.under the same name and firm as heretofore. ” tae 


TARRANT'S EPFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


HIS preparation strongly recommends itself to the favour of the public from its tive 
T medicinal virtues and from its great success in the cure of Bilious affections and Febrile 
to which the variable climate of our country is so subject. Prescribed in such 
cases it has been found universally to afford relief, and has gained much reputation among 
medical men, who most generally sanction its use among their patients. In a torpid state of 
the Liver, its use persevered in for a few days, has been found to aid in restoring the func- 
tions of that important organ. In Gout and Rheumatism it has given great satisfaction, as 
having in a short period allayed all the inflammatory symptoms—it has in numerous cases 
succeeded in effectually curing those afflicted. Of its success in cases of Gravel, Indigestion, 
bey _' ——— and Headache, it has invariably proved in every instance a medicine 
Fropared and sold, wholesale and retail, by me JAMES TARRANT, Druggist, 
0. reenwich street, corner of Warren. 
Also at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 581 seco 183 Broadway. 
100 William street.—Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st., Baltimore. Fred. Brown, 
yw street, Philadelphia. C. M. Carey, Charleston, Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles 
s Co., 40 Canal st., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the United 
tates. June 3 tf 


A YOUNG FRENCH GENTLEMAN FROM THE UNIVERSITY OF PARIS, whose 
present engagement is about to expire, would like to find employment in a private 
family vr some large institution as a teacher of MODERN LANGUAGES and MUSIC, 
( and Flute). © possesses high testimonials as to his character and success as an in- 
structor, and can refer to 7 of the must distinguished families in this country, among 
by “ype ag el a — er ng et gk objection to go Sou 

particulars, ress Mr. E., roadway, New York cit 
Post Office, North Carolina, or to the office of this paper. or, “wae 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
26 Cornhill, London, 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
(Empowered by Act of Parliament,) 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1838. 
“A Savincs BaNK FoR THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 
Tee E EE eet HEROS ERB Moet of Die 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
NEW YORK. 
Samuel 8. Howland, 
Samuel M. Fox, 
William Van Hook, 
Aquilla G. Stout, 























C. Edward Habicht, Chairman, 
John S. Palmer, 

Jonathan Goodhue, 

James Boorman, 

George Barclay, 


Clement C. Biddle, 
George R. Graham, 


Jonathan Meredith, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Louis A. Godey, 
William Jones, 
BALTIMORE. - 
amuel Hoffm 
Dr. J. H. MeCulloh. -_ 
BOSTON, 
Geo. M. Thacher, 
Israel Whitney, Benjamin Seaver, 
Jonathan Chapman, Elijah D. Brigham, 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
Epwarp T RicHarpson, Genreal Accountant. 
For the United States, and B. N. A. Colonies, 

Pamphlets containing much valuable information on the subject of Life Assurance—the 
Society’s prospectus—table of rates—explanations of the various modes of Assurance—list 
of Agents, &c., can be obtained at 71 Wall street, gratis. 

al Sm - LEANDER STARR, General Agent 


Frank!in Dexter, 





LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, CANDELABRA, GIRANDOLES, 
RICH CHINA AND BOHEMIAN GLASS VASES, AND HALL LANTERNS. 


D2 BROTHER & Co., Washington Stores, No. 139 William Street, New York, one 
door south of Fulton Street, are manufacturing, and have always on hand a full assort- 
ment of articles in their line, of the following descriptions, which they will sell at wholesale 
or retail, at low prices, for cash: 


Solar Lamps, gilt, bronzed, and silvered, in great variety. 





Suspending Solar Lamps, gilt and bronzed, 
Bracket, do do do 
ide, do do do 
Solar Chandeliers, do do do 2,3, 4 and 6 lights. 


Camphene Suspending Lamps, gilt and bronzed, 
oO Bracket do do i 


ao 
do Chandeliers do do 2,3, 4and.6 lights. 
Girandoles, gilt, silvered and bronzed, vari " i 
Gandelapre, ao do ghee’ Yous 


lass Vases, do 
Hall Lanterns, a large assortment, plain, cut, stained and Bohemian 


“ee. 

Lamp Wicks, Chimneys and Shades of all kinds, 

peer Shades, a large assortment of new patterns and styles, 
Oils—Sperm, Whale and Lard, of the best quality, 

Superior Camphene and Burning Fluid. 


BANVARD'S PANORAMA. 
ANVARD'S MAMMOTH PANORAMA OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER!—PAINTED 
B ON THREE MILES OF CANVAS !—Exhibitin a view pod 1300 mallos in} 
pa agrery La the mouth of the Missouri River to city of New Orleans, and reac 
“Et aad Lf  — BEING rus, LARGEST PAINTING IN THE WORLD ! 
in - 
wap every Niu - 4 mone 4 expected) at the NEW PANORAMA BUILDING in Broad 


— cents—children half-price, 


my 6—6 mos. 














Ld will moving at 1-4 to 8 o’clock 
Afternoon Exhibitions on Wednesd and Saturd : 
Seats secured from 10 til) 12 O'clock. A. M. 8 dec 18 
ENGRAVINGS which bh: 
4 | » + g been coloured. in 0 mented ee a Albion Office and the Art Union, 
ap 2 WILLIAM H. BUTLER, No. 251 Broadway, (Plumbe’s building.) 








MARINE PAVILION, 


OCKAWAY, L. I., May 2nd, 1848—The patrons {the 
tablishment are respectfully informed that it will be See te. 


"Fy ces desirons of enguging a 
rous rooms ma’ 
dresuing the subscriber, at the Astor House, called on at their residence in the city by ad- 


ml HIRAM CRANSTON. 








LEFT OPF WARDROBE AND FURNITURE WANTED. 


ne hi price can be obtained by Ladies and Gentlemen who wi. ih to dispose 
cast of wardrobe and furniture. By sendiny a line to the coredan chews 4 
a fat . Go prouptly ettended “7 subscriber's residence, through 


J. LEVEN: 
Ladies can be attended to by Mra. J. Levenstyn, STYN, 4 Brosdway, up stairs 








. jum. | Age. | Annual Premium. Age. Annua! Premium 
“tS Ann tas ra “f "£2 9s 4d % £A 138 0d 
20 8s 4d 40. 2 58 6d 60 | 7 Tald 

















Pouicies effected under THis TaeLe, have the benefit of participating in the profits of the 

Company, which will be ascertained and divided at certain intervals, when rods Policy wiil 

share in the Fund to be allocated for division among the Assured. 
Tasie II. 

Whole Term of Life without Participation. — 




















Age. Annual Premium. Age. Annual Premium. Age. Annual Premium 
15 Al ils 2d 30 £2 5s 2d 1 5s Sd 
20 1 158 1d 40 30s 0d 60 6 I48 lld 





Policies effected under THIs TASLe, secure sums of fixed amount, payable atdeath. This 
Table is frequently selected by parties to whom it is an object to transact on the lowest 
ame and is well suited to Assurances effected in connection with Loans, or to cover 

EBTS. 

Premiums can be paid by half-yearly instalments. 

Hater Crepit System.—According to this arrangement, parties can pay HALF of the An- 

nual premium for the first Five or Seven Years, the remaining half with Interest to remain 
as a debt on the Policy, and paid off when convenient, or, at the option of the Assured, to be 
deducted at settlement of the claim; ¥ 
Or, the Company will grant assurances on the following plan:—One-Tuirp of the Annu- 
al premium to remain in the hands of the Policy holder during the subsistence of the Assur- 
ance, the proportion of premiums thus reserved to be deducted with interest, when the sum 
assured becomes a claim upon the Company. 
TRAVELLING LiceNnce.—The arrangements of the Directers, as regards Residence and 
Travelling, are extremely liberal, the limits being generally very extensive, and in particu- 
lar, the d having permission to pass from ANY NortH AMERICAN Port TO any Evuro- 
PEAN Port, at all times, without extra charge. ; 

The Prospectus of the Company, containing the Rates, Conditions, &c., together witb 
every other information regarding Lire ASSURANCE and ANNUITIES, May be obtained by ap 
plication at any “0 bays FS U Consens. 

order of the Directors. 
y A. DAVIDSON PARKER, Manager for Canada. 
Oftice, 19 Great St. James Street, Montreal. 
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UNITED KINGDOM LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
No. 8 Waterloo Place, Pali Mall, London. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 27 WALL STREET. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000—£5,000,000 


TH Company, established by Act of Parliament, in 1854, affords the most perfect securi- 
ty in a large paid up Capital, and in the great success which has attended it since its 
commencement—its annual income being upwards of £95,000, er in American currency 





000. 
In 1842, the Company added a Bonus of 2 per cent. per annum on the sum insured, te «1 
policies of the Participating Class, from the time they were effected, as shown in the follow: 


table:— 
s $5000 6 years—added $600. 
$5000 4 years—added $400. 
$5000 2 years—added $200. 











For the whole Life. 
For seven years, p 
Age. For one year. | at an annual pre- Yearly without Yearly with 
mium of profits. profits, 
23 1 02 1 69 1 82 2 00 
24 1 4 lil 1 87 21 
25 107 115 1 92 215 
26 110 117 197 22 





The premiums are on the most moderate scale, and only one half need be paid for the first 
five years, where the insurance is for Life, and Policies $2,500. 
Every information will be afforded end prespectuses may be obtained on sqgpates to 
W.C MAITLAND, 








jan8 uf Agent for New York and the United States. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
Cornhill, London; 


ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL— £600,900 or $3,000,000. 

AVING been induced to extend its business to this country, submits the following ad- 

vantages to residents of the United States, viz: 

The security of a large realized and invested Capital of a Company in existence upwards 
of a quarter of a century. 

Large Bonuses on policies effected on the participation scale. 

The full value given for policies when discontinued. 

On Insurance for the whole of Life, one half the premium (if desired) permitted to re 
main unpaid for the first seven years, as a loan at 5 per cent interest, and then to be paid, or 
remain as a permanent loan, at the option of the insurer. 

The acceptance of Naval, oom o | and special risks of all kinds on payment of a commen- 
surate premium. No charge for policies. 


TRUSTEES. 
John Cattley, Esq., John Cox, Esq., Sebas’n G. Martinez, Esq 
DIRECTORS. 
Sir Rebert Alexander, Bart. George Green, Esq. 


Sebastian G. Martinez, Esq. 
Archibald Fred. Paxton, Esq. 
John Cox, Esq. Denzil |. Thompson, Es 
Rev. Wm. Fallofeild, M. A. George H. Weatherhead, M. D. 
Managing Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Esq. 
Actuary, John Goddard, 
Physician, Septimus Wray, M. D. 
Bankers, Messrs. Glyn, Halifax, Mills & Co. 
New York Medical Examiners: JOHN C. CHEESMAN, Esq., M. D., 4973 Breadway, 
F. U. JOHNSON, Esq., M. D., 76:2 Broadway. 
tw The requisite forms of effecting Insurance, with prospectuses and all information re 
lating thereto, may be obtained of the Compa Agent, 
jane 6m REC’K SALMONSON, 21 New street. 


Thomas Benson, Esq. 
John Cattley, Esq. 





THE BEN FRANKLIN. 


yO 3 MORTON PLACE, BOSTON.—The subscriber respectfully informs his friends and 

the public of Boston, amongst whom he flatters himself he has a numerous and high/y 
resp l q tance, that he has taken this House, and has fitted it up in the most a p- 
proved manner. His intention is to afford to Clubs and Private Parties a House similar in 
character to the best conducted establishments in Europe and this country, and hopes, by 
strict attention to his business, to give satisfaction to his customers. 

The house will be pe supplied with every delicacy that can be procured in this 
and the southern markets, and, in their preparation, no pains will be spared to do them jus- 
luce. 

(g Dinner and Lunches consisting of the best and most approved ‘Fare, can always be 
obtained at the “Ben FRANKLIN.” 

N. B.—The House will invariably be closed on Sundays. 

nov 13—tr 





ce ate ee ee __ THOMAS MORGAN. 
THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 21st auGusT, 1847. 
CAPITAL FIFTY THOUSAND POUNDS. 
President, Hugh C. Baker; Vice President, J.D. Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sadleir 
Physicians, G. O. Reilly and W. G. Dickinson. 

IS COMPANY is prepared to effect AssuRANCE UPON Lives, and transact any business 
dependent upon the value ale vor of Human Life; to grantor purchase <Annnities 





or Reversions of all kinds, as als vivorships and Endowments. 

In addition to the various advaNtages offered by other Companies, the Directors of this 
Company are bled, fromthe investment of the Premiums in the Province at a rate of com- 
pound interest much beyond that which can be obtained in Britain, to promise a most mate- 
rial deduction of cost ; guaranteeing Assurances, Survivorships or Endowments for a smaller 
— paymeni, or yearly premium, and granting increased ANNUITIES, whether imme- 

iate or defe for any sum of money invested with them. They can also point to the 
local position of the Company as of peculiar importance to intending Assurers, as it enables 
such rers to exercise control ever the Company, and facili Pp of healthy 
risks, as well as the prompt settlement of claims. 

Assurances can be effected witx or wiTHourT participation in the profits of the Company ; 
the premiums may be paid in half 7, or quarterly instalments; and the HALF CREDIT sys- 
TeM having been adopted by the Board, credit will be given for one habf of the first seven 
premiums, secured upon the Policy alone. 

Annual Premium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life, 











Age. With | Without | Half Credit. | Age. With Whituout | taf Grea. 
Prefits Profits. a Profits. rofits. occdeden sess 
15 1181 16 5 40 362 214 8 2176 
20 1174 1912 45 S171 340 374 
25 229 1147 50 4131 31711 414 
w+ 293 2 02 55 5178 41911 5 34 
35 11467 264 60 71010 69 6132 








The above rates, Fer Life Without Participation and Half Credit, will, upon comparison. 
found to be Lower than the similar tables of an other o' at present oGerin to assure = 
Canada, while the assured with participation will share in three-fourths of the whole profit of 
that reese of the Company’sbesinoss. a Garthor tate 
Tables of Rates, Prospectuses, Forms of Application, and any er rmation, can be 
obtained of the Secretary, or from any of the local agents. _ 
Agents and Medical Officers already appointed. 


seeeeeeeseercecesceeees William Muirhead.......-.-- 56500d bobesccdece see 















eeceerccces «++. James Cameron....... 
eve sseeee Robert M. Boucher.....+.-eeeeeeeee eeeeess 
eves Ocecccessecanen egcecsnece ++seee+ Dr. James Hamilto 
see eereeeeesceeeerseees - George Scott........+ -» Dr. Alexander Anderson 
seeeereeseneccseesseees Frederick A, Wilson.... Dr. S.C. Sewell....... 
eeeeerecececescssocessecccs David Buchan.......-- toe eee eeereeeetees 






SowAAEeROcecccecceese Malcolm Cameron...... 
Quebec....... seseee Welch and Davies.. ° 
St. Catherines.......... » Lenghham, Ball... coceccccccccccsvcccce ‘ 
TOronto....csesseeseces .. Edmund Bradburne.... Dr. George Herric 
Wo0dstock..ecsccscscccccs . William Lapenotiere.... Dr. Samuel J. Stratford. 





"By order of the Boer 5 ws SIMONS 
dec 16 o » Secretary, 


July | 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMFRICAN STEAM SHIPS. 
T'S BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS 

Beston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool, calling at Halifax to 
and receive Mails and Passengers. 


Burope... sc. cccccn ee EG, Lott | Britannia... “Laws Qanmen 
GRADO. bececndes00h chase cnscectosesmcggnnls GEO Caledonia... 0.02. .ct i ccessenede Long 
Canada. ........ccesccccrecsccecssecese W. Doug Cambria........ seereeesWm. Harrisog 
ye vessels carry a clear white light at their masthead—green on starboard side—red og 
port side. 


Acadia. 
America. . 
Britannia 
Cambria. . 
Caledonia 
Hibernia. 












New York, We 
B Wi, ednesday, 2ist June, 


oston, , Wth 
New York, Wed June 


Boston, Wednesday, 12th uly 
New York, Wednesday 19th July. 
. peaes A nate, 26th July, 

1 aoe ET mereotes ovo » Wednesday, 2d August, 


Passag' 

Freight will be charged on specie beyond an amount for personal expenses. 

An experienced surgeon on board. 

All Letters and must pass through the Pest Orrice. 

For freight or passage, apply to E, CUNARD, Jr, 
apl5 38 Broadway. 


NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
HE Praprigtens of yet — — einen Lge d 4-4 ew Jere and Liverpool have 
arranged for r ing, from each port on the Lst, 6th, 5 21st and 26: 
month; the ships to succeed y Ay other in the following order, an th of every 





UL eeeceeeseees 











ee 




























Shi Captains. From New York. From Liver; 
New World... . yi . July 6... Nov 6... Mar 6 angi... Dene 
J R. Skid: 6 
eeesontes 
olin Tene coves 
Sante... svases penhesaebaccenne 
Isane Wright. Aug 1....Dee 1 Apr li 
Ashburton.. Pe Se Sere 
Weeat Point. — ee Sh... li 
Vorkshire........++. Purber,.......000+eMG..e-00ee , Se 16 
Liverpool. .......... Blethen........++++ 4 eee .: Per +21 
Po “ees” PITTS TTT Trrtie 23 
Columbia .. 1 Jan 1... May |! 
Patrick Heury. elano.....+. astacs Mnepéonst iba cndass 
Waterloo.... BGR. cccccrcoccecs Bh. cccccce Bie ecccens n 
New York.. FYOT.cccscececeees BB. ncccces | Tee 16 
Queen of the W Haillett.....-.+.+.. o BB. cccccce BP. vecceve 2 
Sheridan....... Cornish. «6.620000 +BB. ee oe Beer eeeee 
Montezuma .-Feb 1...June 1 
Henry Clay.. JOnvocccccccccccee Sroccevee Sroverces 
Richard Alsop -Smith.. 006 BBesccecce 1l..... evel 
Cambridge. 0 cco Be cccccce Bscccoces 16 
eecccces re 
. eee cccceeBveccsees 26 
+++.«-Goodmanson..Nov 1,,..Mar 1....July b 








These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in bg of comfort and 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Pung 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to, 

Price of passage to Live RS ccvocscctscccens $100 
“ “ “3 arr pree: £25 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, leaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fiala, Com- 
ridge and New York DHUE & CO, or C. H. MARSHALL, N. Y¥, 
BARING, BROTHERS & GO., Liverpool 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Richard Alsop and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
os shige Setstéts eum, Achiestan eas Ge & Now Wore 
ts eury, rion, Hen } an ew World, 
aan ” GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO.’N. Y. 
~ ae o inp ye — & CO., Liverpool 
Agents for ships Roscius, dons, Sheridan Garric 
it E. K. COLLINS, N. Y., 
i aseatemieatinndl BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpool 
Agents for een est, Live: , Hottinguer onstitution, 

om - WOODHULL & MINTURN, N.Y, 

jul 81 FIELDER, BROTHERS & CO.,N’ Y. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 


 — line of packets wil! hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will sue 

ceed each other in the order in which they are named, ames rennet from New 
York on the 8th und 24th of every month, from London en the 13th 28th, and Portsmouth 
on the ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 





Ships. Masters. Days of Oting from New Days of Sailing from 
Yor! London. 
Westminster, 58. C. Warner May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8} June 28, Oct. 28, Feb. 2B 
Northumberland, R. H. Griswold “a, }%“ 24, “ MM) July 13, Nov. 13, Mar. 13 
Mediator, D. L. Stark June 8, Oct 8, Feb. 8} “ 2, * , *8 
Victoria, H. R. Hovey “24 “ 2, “ 24] Aug. 13, Dec. 13, April 1S 
Hendrik Hudson,l. Pratt July 8, Nov. 8 Mar.8} “ 2, “ 23, “ @ 
Marg. Bvans E. G. Tinker “ sa * & Sept. 18, Jan. 15, May 13 
Ame. Eagle - = = = * 2 


J. M. Chadwick | Aug. 8, Dec. 8, April 8 " 4 
Devonshire, new, E. E. Morgan “2, %“ 4 =%\“ 2] Oct. 13, Feb. 13, June ls 
These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navi 
tors, Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best d Pp 


tion 
The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be responsible for let 
ters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unlees regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor, 
Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N. Y. 
mar4 and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 





ACKETS FOR HAVRE.—SECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre oa 
the 16th, and New York on the Ist of each month, as follows:— 


New York. Havre, 
8ST. DENIS, lst January..........+- 16th Februa: 
Howe, master. § 18 MaGocccccccccccesee ; 16th June, ld 
lst September.........+. 16th October, 
ST. NICHOLAS, ist February.........++ 16th March, 
Everleigh, master. DOS DD. cncesoo<evesees ; 16th July, 
Ist October... ... ++ ++ ven 16th November, 
BALTIMORE, Ist March.......-.ee00s 16th April, 
Johnstone, master fia PT cwcvvccessveccce i€th August, 
ist November.......... 16th December, 
ONEIDA, lat April. .......eeeeeeee 16th May, 
Funck, master. ; let August............. ; 6th September, 
lat December.......... 16th January. 


The ships are al) of the first class, commanded by men of experience in the trade. The 
price of passage is $106 without wines or liquors. 

Goods sent W the subscribers will betorwarded free from any expenses but those actually 
incurred BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 

mar |3 88 Wall Street 


IMPROVED MAGNETIC MACHINES. 


OORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES.—It is now universally admit- 

IVE ted by the learned and scientific, that the mysterious power called Galvanism or Mag- 

netiem, is in fact the PRINCIPLE OF VITALITY OR LIFE, and that disease in many of its most 

ainful forms is entirely owing to the absence of this Galvanic or Magnetic power in ite 

healthy proportions. If then we can readily supply this wondrous power, when itis thus 

deticient, we can successfully combat Disease; and this has been fully and perfecUy at 
tained by the present beautiful and scientific instrument. 

MOORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINE is an important improvement 
over all ether forms of manufacture, and has been adopted by the Medical Profession gene 
rally, as being the most perfect, convenient and effectual Magnetic Machine inuse, It is ex 
c anaty — in construction; and, therefore, not liable to get out of order, as is the case 
with all other instruments. It admits of the most perfect control, and can be GRADUATED to 
any power, adapted to the most tender infant, or sufficient for the strongest adult, at the plea- 
sure of the operator, The magnetic influence is imparted in a continuous manner and with 
no unpleasant sensation to the most delicate person. It requires no assistance in its use, and 
ts in every respect entirely harmless, 


MOORHEAD’S MAGNETIC MACHINES are used with PosITIVvE AND PERMANENT SUC- 








cess in all cases of Kheumatism, acute or chronic, seated either in the head, jo‘nts or limbs; 
Gout, Tic Douloureux, Nervous and Sick Headache, Paralysis, Palsy, Fits, Epilepsy, Dye 
pepsia, Palpitation of the Heart, Spinal and Hip Complaints, Suffness of the Joints, Lumba- 
zo, Neuralgia, Nervous Tremors, General Debility, Deficiency of Nery ous and Physical En- 
ergy, aud all Nervous Diseuses. As a preventive for Apoplexy, the Machine is confident! 
recommended, and in the moat confirmed cases of Scrofala, Dropsy, Erysipelas, Dea 
ness, Curvature of the Spine, and all similar complaints, ils effects are fully successful- 
Each Machine is compactly arranged with the Battery and all necessary appliances putup 
in neat black walnutboxes. Accompanying each is a new Manuel, containing full and simple 


jirections for its use and application in the various diseases in which it is recommended. 
Any person of ordinary intelligence can successfully use this machine, aseverything regard- 
ing it is perfectly simple and intelligible. h 

All Physicians, Army Surgeons, and indeed every ¢zmily should possess one of these 
beautiful instruments; they will be found of vast benefit in ncmerous diseases 10 which or- 
linary medicai treatment is of slight avail. ‘ ‘ Tl be 

Price of the Machines, complete, $12 and $15, according to size anu ower. hey Gu 
ronatly oe samy sent to any part of ~~ halen States, Canada, British srovinces and Wegt 
(nd®s, ayd each instrument is warranted. 

The GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES are manufactured and sold wholesale and 
retail by D. C. MOORHEAD, 122 Broadway, New York. 


N. B. Orders addressed as above, accompanied with the casli, will be promptly “ i i 
fally fulfilled. an 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 

[VfANUFACTURER'S WAREHOUSE, 91 John Street, corner of Gold, New York, 
HENRY OWEN, sole Agent forthe United States and Canada, has a large and complete 
assortment of these well-known Pens constanily on hand, together with Porcupine Holders, 
Silver and German Silver Mounts, and Rosewood. Cheap Pens in boxes, &c., for sale to the 
1 high character of these Pens, and their very extensive sale, has been the 
cause of so many spurious imitations of the genuine article being offered to the public 
hat Mr. Gillott bas determined to avail himself of that\protection the laws jof the country 
extend to him. 
In pursuance 
State of New York, an injunction 
straining him (the defendant) from 


rks of Mr. Gillott. 
= os hereby cautioned against purchasing any of these spurious articles, and 


eedings in Chancery will at once, on dis 
manufacturers and venders are warned that pres gs ry . 
covery, be instituted against them, for any infringement of Joseph Gillott’s name or trade 


warks. nov & 








of which Mr. Gillott has lately obtained from the Court of Chaucery of the 
against one party thus violating his rights, perpetually ref 
making or offering for sale, any Pens with the name of 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


One square of ten lines, one insertion............seeeeeeeeeeeee $1 00 
One ra “ Fe Bs bron sncndscccscsessocsce 5. 
a s -0! 6 ee 
“ “ “ ae ee OR RO Pe eee 
“ « “ PO os cs blb io dibeveschcccassee VO 
“ “ “ 7 SG as od sic veins cee Vetentccsen 20 
~ « * ©: QUOI POW Jéictccses ebuib celighitin LUN ode0s 20 00 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
OFFICE NO, 3 BARCLAY STREET, 















